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THE SULTAN AND HIS PEOPLE. 


Wrrutn a few years, those nations whose pecu- 
liar customs and laws had kept them shut out 
from the rest of the world, viz., the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and the Turks, have to a great extent 
been brought to the knowledge of the other 
nations of the earth. 

England battered her way into China with 
cannon but a few years ago, and now Chinamen 
are found in all our thoroughfares on this the op- 
posite side of the globe. Commodore Perry nego- 
tiated his way into Japan, on behalf of the United 
States, and he tells us in an elegant work the 
story of the strange people he visited. 

The late war with Russia has served to bring 
the Ottoman Empire, its people and their habits, 
more immediately before the people of other 
nations, 

But so exclusive and eccentric are the Turks 
that but little real knowledge could be obtained 
of them by an outsider. We have, fortunately, a 
work now before us, entitled “‘ The Sultan and 





*“The Sultan and his People. By ©. Oscanyan, of 
Constantinople. Illustrated by a Native of Turkey. New 
York, Derby & Jackson. Pp. 456. Price $1 25.” 





his People,”* by C. Oscanyan, a native of 
Turkey, published in New York by Derby 
& Jackson. The author was educated in 
the University of New York, and is there- 
fore able to speak from the heart of his na- 
tive country, of all her customs, as they are 
understood by a Turk, yet in the language, 
with the light, and from the stand-point of 
our own land and culture. We glean from 
this work a few passages, and insert some 
of the engravings, which we trust will in- 


- terest our readers. 


We present to our readers a portrait of 
the author, Oscanyan, wearing the dress of 
an Englishman or American, with the addi- 
tion of the Turkish turban. Though a na- ~ 
tive of Constantinople, he is said to be an 
American by blood as he is by education, 
though in sympathy and social oulture he 
is, in all respects, a Turk. His phrenol- 
ogy, so far as it can be seen, indicates ex- 
cellent powers of observation and criticism, 
hence he is capable of making, as we 
can assure our readers he has in the work 
before us, a book that is worth reading, 


ORIGIN OF THE TURKS, 


* As early as the ninth century, a small but 
adventurous band of Scythians, known as the 
Turkomans, impelled either by famine or hostil- 
ity, crossed the Caspian Mountains and invaded 
the Armenian territories. Although they were 
bravely repulsed, still the prosperous condition of 
the country was too alluring for them to give up 
all hope of its ultimate conquest, they therefore 
continued to harass the inhabitants by their in- 
cessant incursions. 

“The most flourishing provinces in due time 
were added to the conquests of the Turkomans. 
Suleyman was the first Turkoman prince who gov- 
erned Asia Minor. Er-Toghrul, or Orthogrul, 
the son of Suleyman, having by his assistance on 
a certain occasion secured a victory to Ali-ed-din, 
the Sultan of Babylon, Kara-Hissar, in Bithynia, 
was bestowed upon him, and there he settled 
with his family, which consisted of three sons. 


| Ottoman Empire. 
| his conquests, and became so endeared to his 





| opprobrium. 
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Via 
PORTRAIT OF OSCANYAN. 


Osman, the eldest son and successor of his father, 
Orthogrul, was left by the death of Ali-ed-din, 
the ally of his father, without a rival in the 
government of Syria; he was accordingly pro- 
claimed sultan. In the year 1300 he made 
Neapolis the capital of his dominions, and from 
thence is dated the foundation of the present 
Osman was so distinguished by 





subjects, that ever since his time the appellation 
of Osmanlis has been adopted by them; and the 
word Tiirk, or Turk, so indiscriminately applied 
to them by the Europeans, is not only inappro- 
priate, but of a disagreeable signification, for it 
is only used among themselves as an epithet of 
In the twenty-sixth year of his 
reign, Osman took the city of Broossa, in Asia 


| Minor, which his son Orkhan, who succeeded him, 
| made the capital of his dominions. The desire, 


however, to possess the city of Stamboul, was 
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transferred with increasing ardor from sultan to 
sultan ; but the glory of its conquest was reserved 
for Mohammed II. The effeminate condition of 
the Greeks favored his design ; for out of a popu- 
lation of 200,000 men, there were scarcely 8,000 
ready to defend their capital; and on the 29th 
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| Moses and Christ, who, com- 


} 


! 


ing after them, should be the 

greatest of all the prophets. 
“To the idolatrous Arabs 

he proclaimed one God, om- 


| nipotent and imperishable ; to 


of May, 1453, Constantinople fell into the hands | 
of the Osmanlis, or descendants of Osman, who | 


have held it in possession until the present day. 
It is evident that the Osmanlis are the descend- 
ants of the Scythians, or one of the Tartar tribes ; 


| so corrupted. 


but who those Scythians originally were, may be | 


questioned.” 


PORTRAIT OF OMER PASHA. 


RELIGION OF THE TURKS. 

“Five hundred and sixty-nine years after 
Christ, Mohammed the Prophet was born at 
Mecea, where his immediate ancestors had for 
many years enjoyed a sort of regal and priestly 
authority over the Caaba or Temple of the Ara- 
bians, which, for at least seven hundred years, 
had been the shrine of adoration for the worship- 
ers of the sun, moon, and stars. “ . » 

*« At the early age of twelve years, he was initi- 
ated into the mysteries of Eastern commerce, as 
he journeyed with his uncle through Syria, to 
Bassora and Damascus. But the contemplative 
mind of this youth, destined to become the Proph- 
et of his country, gathered into its fructifying 
soil the tenets of the religious faith of the Chris- 
tians, which were more congenial to his spirit 
than the idolatries of his own people. The Arabs 
were anticipiting the birth of a Messiah of their 
own, who was to descend from the sacred guard- 
jansof the Caaba; so that circumstances seemed 


greatness. 

** Well born, of insinuating manners and grace- 
ful address, noble and majestic in appearance, 
Mohammed became the object of affection to the 
wealthy widow Khatijeh, who married him, and 
thus riches were added to his facilities. 

“The great crowd of pilgrims who assembled 
in Mecca afforded the Prophet constant occasions 
for the discussion of various systems of religious 
faith, until Mohammed resolved to announce him- 
self as the completion of the revelation of God 
to the Jews and Christians—the predicted by 





| neighbors’ clothes are fashioned. 
| footsteps or creaking boots is heard, nor opening 


the Christians he revived the 
unity of their Maker, and re- 
called to the Jews the Jeho- 
vah whose worship they had 
>. . > . . 
“ Arming himself with the 
sword, and promising the joys 
of paradise to every 
soldier of the Crescent 
who should die on the 
battle-field, he led on 
this wonderful prodigy 
of a religious faith, con- 
quering and to conquer. 
“ At the present day 
there are no less than 
200,550,000 Mahomme- . 
dans! The Koran, or 
the written, is the com- 
pendium of the faith, 
practice, and civil laws 
of Mussulmans, ingeni- 
ously compiled by their 
great Arabian prophet, * 
and is styled by the & 
Fajthful The Light of 
God, Sole Guide to 
Paradise, Divine Direc- 


PORTRAIT OF SULTAN ABD-UL 
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tor to Heavenly Glories, 
and in common parlance, The Eternal Word— 
Kelamu-Kadim. They acknowledge the Divine 
origin of the Pentateuch, the Psalms of David, and 
the four Gospels, and upon these books, with the 
Koran, their oaths are taken. 


“ The Koran declares, ‘ Verily the true religion 


in the sight of God is Islam,’ which is the proper 


name of the Mohammedan faith, and it signifies 
resignation or submission to the service and com- 
mands of God. It consists of two principles, 
Iman or Faith, and Din, Religion or Practice.” 

Contrary to what we would suppose, there are 
many sects among the Mohammedans, but we have 
not the space to name or describe them. We com- 
mend, however, this passage, which might be 
pondered and practiced with profit in quarters 
near home. 

**Thers is a wonderful air of sacred stillness 
during the services in a mosque. The simplest 
and plainest attire is worn, and everything ex- 


| cluded which could divert the attention from God 
to point out to the precocious youth this road to | 


and his worship. No man utters prayers as mat- 
ters of form, while he stares about to see how his 
No sound of 


or shutting of pews. No cushioned seats invite 
to listlessness, or even to slumbers; no ennwi 
steals over their devotional spirits; the world is 
literally and practically excluded. No earthly 
houris tempt their thoughts from God, with allur- 
ing smiles and recognitions; there is no peeping 


| from behind the prayer books, or fluttering fans, 


or any other of the insinuating wiles of coquetry. 
Ladies with their sweet eyes turned to heaven, 





| 


while their rosy lips are modeled to scorn of 
their neighbor’s want of taste and fashion, are 
invisible in the Mohammedan temple.” 

The famous Omer Pasha, who was a field- 
marshal in the Asiatic division of the Turkish 
army in the recent war with Russia, has lately 
been elevated to the post of Minister of War. 
His head shows breadth, which indicates energy of 
character ; height, indicative of dignity, deter- 
mination and moral force; while his forehead 
shows a fine intellect, and, for an Oriental, re- 
markable animation. 

In the above portrait of the Sultan we have the 
true Turkish expression. His intellect is not equal 
to that of Omer Pasha, his Minister of War. 

“ Sultan Abd-ul Medjid Khan, the Padishah of 
the Osmanlis, or the reigning monarch of Turkey, 
was born May 6th, 1822, and succeeded his father 
Sultan Mahmoud, July Ist, 1839, at the age of 
seventeen. 3 si ” ss . <i a 

“The sultan has until now had nine children, 
two girls and seven boys, but none of his children 
will succeed him while his brother is living; for 
the law of the country requires that the eldest 
living male member of the Imperial family shall 
ascendthethrme. *° © SY * 

“‘ The sultan is of a mild and affable disposition, 
and so willing and yielding is he on matters of 
state to please his people, that he is more ready to 
be governed than to govern. * ss > “ 

“He is of medium stature, rather delicately 
formed. His eyes are dark and heavy in expres- 
sion, with lofty and arched eyebrows ; his beard 
and moustaches, of a dark auburn hue, are care- 
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fully trimmed, and completely conceal the expres- 
sion of his lower features. His complexion is 
very pallid, and his whole air decidedly non- 
chalant.” 

The Turks smoke tobacco, but they do it in the 
chibouk, or elaborate pipe, not in the form of 
cigars. They do not chew, and how thas disgust- 
ing practice appears to Oriental eyes, a single 
anecdote will show : 

“Spitting, then, is to the Osmanlis a most re- 
pulsive act; and their horror may be imagined, 
when, on a certain occasion, while in the company 
of a grandee of the realm, the representative of 
the great American nation (the New World) de- 
liberately took his quid from his pocket, and, 
after cutting the requisite morsel, stored it care- 
fully in the corner of his mouth, and commenced 
the slow mastication so characteristic of good 
tobacco chewers! The indulgence of such a lux- 
ury having only made his excellency’s mouth 
water, and there being rf other accommodation 
at hand, in order to relieve his salivary glands he 
was obliged to aim at an open window close by ! 

“His excellency, consequently, became a sort 
of a proverb among them, and the question was 
repeatedly asked, ‘Does your American friend 
still continue to enact the camel, or does he not 
weary of chewing the cud ?” 

Of that peculiarly Oriental institution, the 
Harem, and the distorted ideas entertained of it 
by foreigners, our author writes : 

“The word Harem is familiar to most persons ; 
but how grossly misunderstood! Some have con- 
sidered it as unmentionable to ears polite; while 
the votaries of pleasure, ever ready to indulge 
their longing fancies, have pictured it to them- 
selves as the earthly realization of the Paradise 
of Mohammed. Indeed, many European authors, 
in describing the licentious and corrupted courts 
of their own monarchs, have turned to consider 
the term as the most distinguishing compendium 
of immorality. Strange perversion, that the very 
word which inspires every Oriental, whether Ma- 
hommedan or Christian, with the greatest respect, 
should suggest to the mind of a European only a 
system cf concubinage and licentiousness. 

“The upper part of a house in America, or 
those rooms appropriated to the exclusive use of 
the ladies, are as sacred and inviolable as any 
Eastern Harem; and are not, as a matter of 
course, supposed to be the scenes of mystery and 
intrigue. Indeed, it is fully evident that the 
same spirit of deference to the comfort of the fair 
sex, exists in America, where is seen over one of 
the principal entrances to the General Post Office, 
the announcement: ‘Exclusively for Ladies;’ 
which in Turkey would be intimated by the sim- 
ple expressive word Harem. 

“ Again, the ‘ ladies’ cabin’ on board the steam- 
ers would, in the East, be designated by the word 
harem, written in golden characters, which would 
at once indicate its sacred nature, and inspire every 
Oriental with the respect due to the sex, which is 
even more imperative in that clime than in other 
lands, where they make a glory and boast of their 
excessive deference to the fairer portion of the 
community. Hence how er the imp 
that the harem is a species of female prison, estab- 
lished by the tyranny of men, where the weaker 
Sex are forcibly shut up against their will.” 








THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS, 


AS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
BRAIN AND MIND, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


No. II. 


5. Man, we have seen, is a unit. He is a bar- 
monious product, wrought out by a single force. 
Of this product, mind and body are but two dif- 
ferent phases. Or, rather, since matter is inert, 
and since that which is inert is passive and help- 
less in itself, and since all mind is either itself a 
sum of energies, or indissolubly associated with 
energies the most powerful, as the action of de- 
sire, emotion, and thought on the course of indi- 
vidual and general history furnishes ceaseless 
testimony, it follows that the human soul either 
is, or accurately represents, the force which 
organizes, shapes, and gives character to, the 
body. 

In the machinery for turning irregular forms a 
model must be introduced —the exact counterpart 
in size and form of the product to be worked out. 
Then, while a foil rises or falls over the inequati- 
ties of surface in the model, the chisel at a dis- 
tance strictly repeats the movements of the 
former ; and thus the counterpart is brought out 
from a shapeless mass of wood. What the model 
is to the product of manufacture, the develop- 
mental energies symbolized in the human soul 
are to the body which they frame. In the elec- 
trical loom an exact pattern of the figure to be 
wrought into the tapestry is made to revolve con- 
stantly beneath the warp. The poiuts in the 
pattern determine what threads shall be lifted 
and what shall not, and so the pattern reappears 
in the stuff. What the pattern is to the woven 


- figure the soul-energies are to the physical man 


which they evolve. 

Did the peeled rods which Jacob held before 
the kine veritably cause them to bring forth off- 
spring that were “ ring-streaked and speckled !” 
If so, how did a mere perception, existing only in 
the mental consciousness of the brute, determine 
how even the very hairs of the progeny should 
be colored! Do the young both of beasts and 
of human beings often take features, marks, or 
characteristics belonging, not to their parents, 
but to other individuals whose personality was, 
fur some reason, strongly impressed on the pa- 
rental mind before the birth of the former? And 
if so, how does a sight—nay, a mere idea (for it is 
mind alone which sees, and not the eye)—how 
does an idea model the face, or limbs, the nutri- 
tion, or form of the child! When we understand 
these things we shall understand how so intan- 
gible, yet at the same time powerful, a thing as 
the immaterial part of man should be the archi- 
tect of his material part, making his person his 
own, and radicaliy unlike that of all others. 

What the future man or woman is in essence 
and at bottom to be, does not wait to be decided 
by the mysteries of naming, and schooling, and 
acquiring an avocation in life. All that he or she 
shall be capable of being is as surely fixed in, and 
therefore before, the moment of generation, as at 
the age of twenty or forty years. And because 
the organizing force is such that it will work out 
a particular human result, and no other (so far, 
that is, as it is allowed ta work at all), we shall 
call it a type-force—a force which finds its ex- 





pression, not in mechanical or chemical effect, as 
do the simpler powers of inanimate nature, but 
in that far more complex and wonderful produc- 
tion, an organized being. Just so surely as man 
is unitary throughout, there must be a spiritual 
individuality—a type-force, by the action of which 
he is developed. 

6. If there be thus a developing foree which 
creates the form of the living being (and that far 
more wonderfully than the manner in which the 
idea of the sculptor creates the statue, because 
the spiritual type works from within, while the 
sculptor works from without), then it will follow 
that for each tribe, genus, or species in the vege- 
table or animal kingdom there must be its own 
distinct and peculiar type-force. And from this 
law it will follow again, as a corollary, that the 
bounds between the different species, genera, and 
tribes must in all cases be inherent and immutable 
—that they can never be overpassed. This great 
truth, of late so often insidiously or boldly as- 
sailed, is sustained by all the teachings of history 
and of correct science. To it we shall return 
presently, 

It is true that, as we ascend in the scale of ex- 
istences, we arrive at those which exhibit degrees 
of variation one from another; and these varia- 
tions grow constantly wider and more marked, 
especially through the ive adv t 
in organization seen in the vertebrata, until we 
arrive at man, whose variability is so great as to 
have made it one of the leading questions of the 
day to ascertain whether the human race is com- 
prised within one or several species. So great is 
this variability, that we know there are no two 
human beings in existence who, even independ- 
ently of accident, could ever be exact counterparts 
of each other. Aud yet, never was man 80 
changed as to pass the line dividing species. 
Never has he been confounded with orang or 
monkey—and we may be sure if fraudulent 
speculation could have compassed such an end, 
by any outlay of ingenuity whatever, it would 
have been done—and certainly never has he de- 
generated into a near approach to the quadrupeds. 
So that in man we find illustrated one of the 
strangest principles of natural history—infinite 
variability reconciled with the most absolute 
unity. The type-force of the species is not over- 
thrown or thwarted But by a fundamental law 
of nature, as the type becomes more complex, it 
becomes at the same time capable of greater 
specialization. A species of animaleules, of 
worms, or of radiates, has no individuals; be- 
cause the structure of either is so simple as to 
leave no room for personalizing characteristics. 
Each is a repetition of all the rest of its kind. In 
man complexity culminates ; and so, as a neces- 
sary consequence, does individuality. Viewed in 
this light, we see, in the great diversity marking 
nations and tribes of men, no contradiction, but 
rather a strong support, of the doctrine of the 
absolute unity of the race. 

To understand the ground on which the doe- 
trine of the immutability of species rests, let us 
examine some very familiar facts relative to veg- 
etable and animal development. Observe the 
Mushroom (Fig. 5), and compare it with the Oak. 
Imagine for one moment the mushroom developed 
into an oak, rearing its branches in the air, bear- 
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ing its annual burden of acorns, and living hun- 
dreds of years! And, indeed, why should it not 
do all this? 
young and vigorous. 
soil with the oak, and it certainly has the same 


THE MUSHROOM. 


Suppose the mushroom found while | 
It may oceupy the same | 


the rose, the apple, and the oak, how much 
higher and more noble, how much more complex 
and special, the organizing forces ! 

Consider again the differences between the 
type-force that develops the microscopic ani- 
maleule, which spends its life as a single animated 
cell, or a simple collection of cells, and that 
which works out the enormous mass of the ele- 


higher orders of life. Consider the difference be- 
tween the organic idea which finds its expression 
in the brain and consequently the cranium of the 
orang (Fig. 7), and that of man (Fig. 8). Con- 
sider, in order to push out the larger human skull, 
how much more of intelligence, of moral sense, 
of social sentiment, assisted potentially in the 
type force of the latter than in that of the former, 
before any experience or education received by 
the latter from the world, before the brain or 
cranium themselves had begun to develop, and 
before the very germ had begun to leave its primal 
condition of a single, jelly-like, passive cell! 
What was the nature of that power which thrust 
out the forming skull of Black Haws (Fig. 9) in 


sunlight, air, heat, moisture, and electricity to | the region of the ears and of the vertex, while his 


act upon it, and the same materials from which 

to select its nutriment. And yet who, in the 

exercise of a sound mind and uncommitted to a 

theory, will believe that the most careful culture, 
Fig. 6. 


THE OSANBERRY. 
or the utmost ingenuity, exercised on successive 
generations of mushrooms through an eternity of 
time, could develop the regal tree from the 
ephemeral fungus, or accomplish the opposite 
transformation ! 

The very absurdity of the idea we have pro- 
posed proves its incompatibility with the order 
of nature. It shows that in every organized type 
of beings we recognize at the same time the 
presence of an inherent, indestructible, unchange- 
able type-foree. This, in the mushroom, is in 
itself such that it looks only to the evolution of a 
But 
how different the type-foree which produces a 
complex plant, with roots, woody stem, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit! Take, for example, the cran- 
berry (Fig. 6). Its organizing force contemplates 
the production of a slender, fibrous stem, bearing 
a series of slight, beautiful, oblong-ovate leaves, 
with the higher metamorphoses, under the influ- 
ence of a vernal sun, of a certain set of leaves into 
flowers, and under the heat of summer and 
autumn, of a related set of leaves into fruit. In 


vast repetition of simple vegetable cells. 





forehead was allowed to sink in and recede like 
that of the wolf; but which in the skull of Bacon 
(Fig. 10) left the side and crown of the head to 
shrink inward, but pushed out and expanded the 
forehead, until it became a very temple of 
thought? And when did those unlike spiritual 
forces begin to act! What causes the difference, 
in contour and structure, between a clod and a 
erystal, a crystal and an animalcule, an animal- 
cule anda mant Certainly that cause is not in 
the different organizations of these different en- 
tities ; t the org ti are only effects 
Fig. 7. 








SKULL OF ORANG-OUTANG. - 

—results. But all the phenomena and possibil- 
ites of a life, all the strange facts that go to make 
Fig. 9. up a human bi- 

ography, are 
really pictured 
in the embryo 
from the mo- 
ment of genera- 
tion, and while 
it is yet a mi- 
eroscopic cell to 
the eye, undis- 
tinguishable 
from thousands 
in the system at 
the same time. Let us think of this: a Na- 
poleon or a Humboldt existing in expectancy, and 
yet in positive certainty—invisibly limned in the 


—_—_s 


ws 
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BLACK HAWK. 


PLP LLL 





(May, 





transparent walls of a little sac of animal matter, 
so small as to be seen only with the microscope ! 
Then shall we comprehend the power of the 
orgavizing or typical force which weaves out of 
obedient matter that wonderful fabric we call man. 

7. Three truths we seem to have arrived at in 
our dised&sion thus far of the spiritual and ma- 
terial relations of the human being. The first of 
these is, that man in all his parts and manifesta- 
tions is a unit; the second, that, therefore, there 
must be for each individual, and different for each 
species of living beings, a peculiar organizing or 
type-force, which determines beforehand the 
form, characteristics, and powers, either of the 
species at large or the individual in particular ; 
and the third, that, hence again, species are im- 
mutable—tlat they are, so to speak, cast in 
molds whose patterns vary, but never intermix— 
that, in fact, two species of plants or animals 
never cross the dividing Jine which separates them 
in their very essence one from another. It was 
necessary that we should settle some of these 
points, as preliminaries, before taking up directly 
the subject of the phrenology of nations, or at- 
tempting to deduce the lessons it offers to us. 

Some of the consequences of the doctrines now 
arrived at may be briefly stated before we pro- 
ceed. We will name the following : 

(1.) Where individuals, apparently of different 
species, are capable of commingling and _per- 
petuating their kind, so that the dividing line be- 
tween species seems to be overpassed, such com- 
mingling races were not different species, but 
varieties merely. The law of immutability of 
species only seems to be violated, because we 
have drawn the dividing line amiss. 

(2.) Since the very doctrine which teaches the 
absolute harmony 
existing between 
spirit and body, 
necessarily leads 
to the conclusion 
that it is the ac- 
tive spirit which 
fabricates the 
body (because in- 
ert matter never 
can fabricate 
either itself or 
the epirit), it fol- 
lows that those 
who flatter themselves that the teachings of 

Fig 10. Phrenology 
lead to ma- 
terialism,and 
those whose 
worst charge 
against the 
new science 
is that it has 
this tenden- 
ey, are both 
Ne ) + inerror. The 

) \ 74 soul, which 

“AZ nh) We builds its 

e/a) ‘4! XA own material 
LORD BACON. embodiment, 
ean not be a consequence of such embodiment 
or of any of its properties, nor can its existence 
or powers depend in any way upon such embodi- 


HUMAN *KULL, 


x 
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ment, except merely while acting and manifesting 
itself through the latter, for its outward expres- 
sion. 

(3.) Since the typical or generative forces of 
species are unchangeable, it will at once appear 
that all theories voncerning the gradual evolution 
of men from monkeys, of these from the lowest 
animals, and of the latter from the humblest 
plants, and first of all by the action of sunlight, 
electricity, or what not, from dead, unorganized 
matter, are utterly futile and worthless. Indeed, 
euch notions have ever found their most serious 
antagonists in the stubborn facts of all history 
an] experience. 

(4.) It follows that the first step in the history 
of every species, and of man among the rest, 
must have been creation, and not evolution, from 
lower types. An intelligent Creator, and not sun- 
light energizing upon water and sand, is the first 
link demanded by science for the great chain of 
causes, and equally for each unlike chain of indi- 
vidual forms. 

But the subjects of the last two deductions are 
entitled to some further consideration. 

[To BE CONTINUED ] 





IDA PFEIFFER, 
THE GREAT FEMALE TRAVELER. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Man has been called a migrating being ; 
certain it is that the most renowned per- 
sons in history have been distinguished for 
traveling. Columbus was a roving, rest- 
less adventurer, accounted visionary, if 
not insane, by many, but he made his name 
immortal. - Cook, Parry, Humboldt, Audu- 
bon and Franklin, Ledyard, Taylor, and 
Kane, are honored as heroes who braved 
the rigors of polar winters, or suffered under 
a burning sun, to advance human knowl- 
edge and benefit mankind. Nearly all these 
characters have been described, and their 
features portrayed in our JourNAL. 

The journeyings of Andersson in Africa 
and of Perry in Japan have just found 
illustration in our columns, and we now 
give place to the portsait and a biographi- 
cal sketch of Ida Pfeiffer, who has aston- 
ished the world by her travels, courage, 
and endurance. She is decidedly a mark- 
ed character, and may be regarded as the 
most wonderful woman of the age. She 
seems to have possessed in youth a passion 
for traveling, the gratification of which has 
made her so distinguished throughout the 
world. The portrait we give, although a 
good likeness as to form, is too dark to do 
justice to the original. While in this 
country, two years ago, she called at our 
office and had an examination, and after- 
ward favored us with a very interesting 
interview. The description of character 








annexed is copied from the phonographic 
notes of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s examination, when 
she was unknown to the examiner, and 


we give it in the “‘ second person,” just as | 


it was dictated. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have by nature a very strong phys- 
iology, there being a high degree of motive 
power and muscular strength. The vital 
system is amply developed, but not so 
prominent as to be an impediment in the 
way of mental and physical action. You 
have great power over your mind, can 
control yourself better than many, and are 
not liable to extremes of mental action. 

You are more than ordinarily susceptible 
to influences, not because of the delicacy 
of your organization, but because of the 
strength of your mind to receive impres- 
sions. 

Your brain is of full size, while the 


nutritive system is fully adequate to the | 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME IDA PFEIFFER. 








| development and support of that mental 
|} power. 


Your phrenology is, for the most part, 
evenly developed; the majority of the 
organs are large. 

All the social faculties that give attach- 
ment to friends and children, that give 
connubial love and love of country are 
large ; but more especially the influences 
of Adhesiveness render you particularly 
devoted in your attachment to kindred 
spirits, and such friends as call out your 

. sympathy and respect. You never forsake 
your old friends ; however many new ones 
you may make, they are not made at the 
expense of others. 

You have an unusual amount of energy. 
The head is broad, and fully developed on 
the sides, which gives great force of char- 
acter, power of endurance, fortitude, and 
ability to execute whatever designs you 
may have. 
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You are not particularly acquisitive, 
still are economical and saving. You have 
a better faculty of taking care of what you 
have, and of using it properly, than an 
anxiety to obtain what you have not. You 
have an unusual amount of tact, manage- 
ment, forethought, self-government, watch- 
fulness, and desire to provide for the future ; 
are able to keep your own plans to your- 
self, to avoid any sudden exposures of 
feeling, or to be out of time and place in 
your remarks. You are quite sensitive 
as to character and reputation, and feel 
keenly all censorious remarks made about 
you, or whatever places you in a false 
light; are naturally polite and entertain- 
ing ; you prefer to please your friends, and 
to say and do agreeable things than to 
please yourself. You have a fair degree 
of Self Esteem, but none too much; are 
never proud and haughty, never inclined to 
overrate yourself, or to manifest any special 
desire to put yourself forward. You are 
rather deliberative in planuing, but unusu- 
ally firm, steady, persevering, and thorough 
in your undertakings. 

The largest organ in your head is Con- 
scientiousness. You are decidedly sensi- 
tive as to moral obligation, are very scru- 
pulous to do what you know is right, and 
particularly anxious to know and do your 
duty. Few persons are more strictly hon- 
est and true to their principles than you 
are. No one thing would arouse your in- 
dignation equal to a want of justice in the 
conduct of people toward you or your 
friends. 

Your moral organs are fully developed. 
Hope is large, and your expectations are 
strong; are always looking on the bright 
side, and calculating the chances of life in 
your favor, yet not without due regard to 
the dangers that may surround you. 
have full faith in Providence. 


You 
You rely 
on divine influences; are devotional and 
respectful in your state of feelings, and in- 
clined to worship and venerate. Your re- 
ligion is of a practical character, however, 
not devoted to theory, but to the actual de- 
velopment of Christian principles, because 
the moral, social, and intellectual faculties 
are so well blended that they operate to- 
gether. You are sympathetic in disposi- 
tion, and possess that kind of benevolence 
that leads to practical goodness more than 
to mere abstract sympathy and pity« 

You are naturally ingenious and versatile 
in talent; readily devise ways and means 
to gain your ends ; are decidedly mechan- 





ical, and could learn to do anything almost 
that the occasion required. You have a 
strong imagination. 

You take extended, romantic, and poet- 
ical views of subjects; are very fond of 
the sublime and all that is grand and mag- 
nificent. You can imitate and adapt your- 
self to almost anything that circumstances 
require. You may not succeed well in 
mimickry, still you have superior power to 
conform to change of circumstances; are 
mirthful, and fond of such kinds of wit as 
gratify the intellect and do not offend good 
taste. 

Your memory of forms and proportions, 
perception of the laws of gravity, love of 
order, and recollection of events, are all 
prominent features of your mind. 

Your ability to treasure up knowledge 
and retain information is very great. Your 
powers of speech are good, can communi- 
cate your ideas correctly, and use language 
appropiiately ; are not particularly copious 
and wordy in your style, but more especially 
correct and definite in the use of language. 
One of your leading intellectual qualities 
is the desire to know the reasons, the 
philosophy, and why and wherefore of 
subjects ; are not satisfied with mere know- 
ledge, but you wish to go back into the 
origin of things, and devote yourself to 
the investigation of fundamental principles. 
The power of association and discrimina- 
tion is favorably developed, but not pre- 
dominant. The power to discern motives 
and character is fair, but not equal to the 
organ of cause and effect. You are agree- 
able, youthful, and comparatively playful, 
and exhibit a high degree of suavity of 
manners. 

You may at times exhibit too strong 
prejudices, and too much watchfulness and 
forethought, and be over rigid and particu- 
lar as to right and wrong, especially taking 
the world as it is. 

But the predominant features of your 
mind arise froma very finely organized and 
dense brain, a compact muscular and fibrous 
organization, a strong constitution, a firm 
purpose, great scope of mind, unusual orig- 
inality of thought, and energy of character 
to put your wishes into execution. 

We condense the following biography 
from the Ladies’ Christian Annual, which 
wiil be read with interest. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Madame Ida Pfeiffer was born at Vienna in the 
year 1797. From her early infancy she displayed 
a determination of character that nothing was 
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able to subdue, and which developed itself with 
her increasing years. One trait of her character 
will suffice to show her fixity of purpose. When 
Napoleon was residing at Schonbrunn, after his 
entry into Vienna, he was to hold a grand review 
of his troops, at which all the inhabitants of 
Vienna went, from a desire to see the greatest 
general of his time. Ida, who was then eleven 
years old, had learned from books and persons 
by whom she was surrounded to look upon him as 
a tyrant and an oppressor of her country, and she 
consequently entertained the most intense hatred 
toward him. She had refused to go when asked 
by her mother, but the latter, not wishing to be 
deprived of the pleasure, took her daughter hy 
force to the review. They obtained a good sta- 
tion, from whence they could see all that passed, 
At length the procession began to move, and, as 4 
body of officers were riding by, Ida, in order that 
her eyes might not be polluted with the sight of 
the man she so thoroughly detested, turned her 
back toward them. The Emperor was not, how- 
ever, among them. - Her mother, annoyed at her 
obstinacy, took her by the shoulders and turned 
her back again. but Ida, determined not to look 
at him, resolutely closed her eyes, and kept them 
shut till the Emperor and all his retinue were 
passed. 

She informs us, in the preface to her first work, 
of the intense desire for travel she experienced 
during her childhood, but which circumstances 
prevented her from indulging. In 1820 she mar- 
ried Dr. J. Pfeiffer, of Lemberg. By this union 
she had two sons, one of whom followed the mu- 
sical profession, and studied under the great Men- 
delssohn, and the other became a merchant. On 
the death of her husband, the desires of her youth 
were renewed in all their vigor, and she thought 
that, having fulfilled her duty to her family, in 
bringing them up and establishing them in life, 
she was not acting contrary to her duty in follow- 
ing the bent of her inclinations. She knew that 
dangers, difficulties, and even death might befall 
her, but, should any of these happen to her dur- 
ing her travels, she would thank God for the 
sweet hours she passed in beholding the wonders 
of His creation; and she begs her readers not to 
impute to her in her travels a desire for notoriety 
alone, nor to judge her by the common opinion 
that such a life is not befitting a woman. 

When she had, by several years of strict econ- 
omy, amassed a sufficient sum, she set off upon 
her first pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, “ for,” says she, “I always felt the most 
intense longing to tread the spot rendered so holy 
by the footsteps of our Redeemer.” She returned 
safe, filled with delight at her success, and pub- 
lished her first work, entitled “ The Travels of a 
Vienna Lady to the Holy Land,” a work of great 
interest, and bearing the impress of truthfulness 
in every line. 

The experience Ida Pfeiffer gained made her 
form the resolution of visiting scenes of a totally 
different character ; and, accordingly, we find her 
publishing her travels in the extreme north of 
Europe, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
These interesting travels were published in Pesth 
in 1846. 

Ida Pfeiffer had seen the East, and the waters of 
the Geysers of Iceland had bubbled at her feet; 
she now entertained the project of making ® 
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voyage round the world. This she performed 
during the years 1846 to 1848. She quitted 
Vienna the lst of May, 1846, and landed, after a 
stormy passage, at Rio de Janeiro, on the 18th 
September, of the same year. During her jour- 
ney through Prague to Hamburg she met with a 
traveling companion in a somewhat extraordinary 
manner. We give the circumstance in her own 
words: ‘While in Prague I met with Count 
Berchtold, an old acquaintance ; when he saw me, 
he cried, ‘Where are you bound fornew?” ‘To 
Brazil, Count.’ ‘To Brazil? I have often wished 
to go there; I will go with you.” ‘Have you 
been thinking of making this journey for any 
length of time” ‘Not long—only since I have 
been speaking with you.’” Madame Pfeiffer went 
to Hamburg, where the Count joined her; he 
hastily concluded the business that brought him 
there, and they set sail together a few days after 
their arrival. After traveling through the 
Brazils, Ida went round Cape Horn, traveled 
through Chili, visited Otaheite, set sail for China, 
and then went to India. Thence she went up the 
Tigris, to visit the interesting ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, then wandered through Khoordistan 
and Persia, passed the Caucasus, and traveled 
through the south of Russia, thence to Constanti- 
nople, and through Greece home. When we re- 
member the dangerous regions she traversed, we 
are astonished at the intrepidity of a woman 
traveling alone, amid the most savage tribes on 
the face of the earth, passing from country to 
country, and from tribe to tribe, braving dangers, 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst; and it is indeed im- 
possible to withhold our admiration from the lady 
who could undergo all these trials and hardships, 
and display a courage that very few of the oppo- 
site sex can boast of. We can paint to our imag- 
ination.the mild, defenseless, unassuming woman, 
patiently and hopefully wending her way through 
savage hordes—among Chinese, Malays, Hindoos ; 
among Persians, Arabs, Khoords, Turcomans, 
Bedouins, and Turks unharmed—taking shelter 
beneath the lowly tents of the women, partaking 
of their humble fare, making trifling presents to 
the children, busying herself in their household 
affairs, teaching them many little useful arts. 
The wild men allowed the harmless woman to go 
in and out among them from tribe to tribe, from 
tent to tent, with her staff in her hand, free from 
injury and insult—her very helplessness being 
her best protection, and her right to partake of 
their simple hospitality. She tells us how she 
heard, in a distant land, of the disturbances that 
were taking place in Vienna, and of the anxiety 
they gave rise to within her, in a far-off land, 
separated from all she held dear on earth ; how 
tardily the hours dragged on with her, and how 
slowly the ship seemed to sail which was bringing 
her back to her native land. When she arrived, 
she happily had no loss to mourn, and, in the joy 
of meeting with her family, all the cares and 
anguish she felt in their absence were forgotten. 
Her love of travel was not yet quenched, for 
scarcely had she given to the world an account of 
these travels, than she planned out another ; and, 
on the 22d May, 1851, she arrived in London, and 
took her passage on board a vessel that was start- 
ing that very day, and on the 11th of August 
reached the Cape of Good Hope. She was obliged 





to relinquish her intended journey into the inte- 
rior on account of the expense, and therefore took 
ship again for Singapore, in order to visit the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago ; after this, she 
went to Sarawak, in Borneo, thence through the 
dangerous country of the Dayaks to the Dutch 
possessions in the interior and on the west of the 
island. This may be considered the most inter- 
esting of all her travels, if we look at the people 
among whom she passed, and who are almost un- 
known to Europeans, except as pirates. 

After visiting the Moluccas, she purposed going 
to Australia, but her means would not permit. 
She therefore sailed to California, ‘the cursed 
land of gold,” as our traveler not inappropriately 
terms it, and which every one must agree is not 
too severe a term to apply to a country in which 
such scenes as she here describes can take place. 
‘* Of all countries that I have traveled through,” 
says Madame Pfeiffer, “of all the dissolute, 
immoral places that I ever beheld or heard of, 
whether in barbarous or civilized lands, the 
gaming houses in California are the worst. I 
went into one, in company with a friend. The doors 
stood open; every inducement was held out to 
enter; splendor in every shape, temptation in its 
most subtle and powerful form was there. Every 
thing united to allure the soul and body to 
destruction—magnificent hangings, carpets, splen- 
did paintings—the subjects, however, of such a 
disgusting character that I was obliged to put up 
my hand to save my eyes from their pollution. 
Wine and luxuries of every description were free 
to everybody. Every thing was arranged with 
such devilish art as to lead poor mortals into the 
arms of sin and death—yet every thing in such 
exquisite taste, and so beautiful to the eye, that 
its influence steals into the soul like the deadly 
poison of the upas tree. Is it surprising that, 
with passions aroused, and the brain heated with 
drink, allured by beautiful women, who are seated 
at the table, and watch the game while the heaps 
of gold lie piled up before him, that the poor vic- 
tim hurries to the gaming-table to seek fresh ex- 
citement and a new phase of pleasure ?” 

Our space warns us that we must draw our re- 
marks to a close; but, before doing so, we may 
observe that Ida Pfeiffer has traveled more than 
any of the celebrated men of the middle ages, or 
indeed of the present, for she has not only visited 
the continents of Europe, Africa, and Asia, but 
America and the Polynesia; she has traversed 
over 130,000 miles by water, and 18,000 by land. 

In appearance she is slight, and rather under 
the middle size; her complexion is somewhat 
darkened by exposure to weather and the heat of 
the climates in which she has traveled. She 
enjoys most excellent health, and possesses, ac- 
cording to her own description, “‘ nerves and 
sinews of steel.” 

We can not better conclude our remarks upon 
this lady than by quoting the impression made 
by her upon one of our countrymen who met her 
at Vienna, and who afterward was in a company 
in which she was the subject of conversation : 
“Madame Pfeiffer,” he remark ‘is, by most 
people who have seen her, consid plain. Ican 
not understand that any one who has seen her while 
conversing can say so. Her smile is particularly 
sweet and captivating. Her soul beams from her 





eyes, and I can compare her smile to nothing less 
than;the sunbeams darting from behind a cloud. 
She is very unassuming in her s—animated 
and easy in her conversation. She spoke of her 
travels in an unaffected style, and her thoughts 
flew in a moment from one part of the world to 
the opposite, whenever she related a story, and 
wished to draw a contrast between different peo- 
ple. She has been where no white man ever 
dared to venture—amid cannibals in both hemi- 
spheres. She is making a journey to Madagascar, 
with a letter of introduction to all the world, 
from Humboldt, the oldest and greatest living 
traveler. . 








IS ORIGINALITY DECREASING ? 


Kine Sotomon said, some time since, 
“ There is nothing new under the sun.” In 
some sense this is true. All the laws of 
nature, and all the elements and principles 
of science, are from everlasting, and immu- 
table. We think that Solomon uttered this 
exclamation from a discovery that all which 
seemed new to him at first view, was an 
old fact in Nature, and could be traced back 
as an outgrowth of an old principle. In 
this sense “ there is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

There are some who think that as the 
world grows older, mankind are not only 
becoming worse in morals, but that origin- 
ality of thought decreases. We believe 
neither the one nor the other of these prop- 
ositions. 

In respect to the decrease of originality, 
we would remark, that two hundred years 
ago the civilized world was altogether 
behind the present age. Then machinery 
was almost unknown. Now inventions, 
which require originality of thought, almost 
swarm the earth and fill the air. We have 
machines for setting card teeth, making 
pins, buttons, hooks and eyes. We have 
the Jacquard loom, in which can be woven 
a group of nicely shaded portraits, and 
very many other machines, which, from 
their complication and precision of move- 
ment, seem almost to possess the power of 
thought. If we look back for twenty-five 
years, and gather up the mighty inventions 
which that short period has developed, they 
would seem to settle the question involved 
in our title. ‘The daguerreotype, the tele- 
graph, phonography for reporting, verbatim, 
rapid speeches according to fixed science, 
the power printing press, railroads and 
their machinery, steamships, electrotyping, 
electroplating, manikins, sewing machines, 
reaping, mowing, and threshing machines, 
self-acting spinning machines, and thou- 
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sands of other curious and useful inventions, 
have been brought out in that time, yet some 
persons think originality of mind is de- 
creasing, that “‘ there is nothing new under 
the sun.” 


Is it objected that we have no Shak- 
speare, no Milton, and no Bacon, in these 
days? Yet we have six times more poetic 
talent and power of logic now than existed 
in the days of Shakspeare and Bacon. 
When stars are few they are seen the more. 
Now talent and education are more com- 
mon than formerly. There has been a 
general uprising of the great stratum of 
thought. What there is of talent is not 
now, as it were, gathered up into a single 
mountain peak as in time past, but the 
whole surface of society has been elevated. 
In regard to the morals of mankind, we 
believe that there is, taking the number into 
account, less vice in proportion to the talent 
and moral sentiment of the people than 
there was fifty years ago. We hear of more 
crime, not because in the aggregate there 
is more, but chiefly because newspapers 
have increased a hundred fold, and the 
telegraph heralds all the murders, arsons, 
and defalcations, from Maine to Minnesota, 
before the blood of the victim or the em- 
bers of the burning edifice are cold. Be- 
sides, railroad and steamboat transportation 
bring all parts of the world into more inti- 
mate relationship and sympathy, hence 
each man reads the entire criminal record, 
as, on lightning wings, it flashes through a 
continent, and thus the whole moral firma- 
ment seems in a lurid glare of crime. 
When Dr. Franklin was deemed an en- 
thusiast for saying that the time would come 
that a man could travel from Boston to 
New York in a week, the population was 
sparse, newspapers were few, and not one 
family in twenty took even a weekly paper. 
Then but little crime was heard of, and 
those whose ideas were established on such 
a class of facts may be expected to think 
that the world is verily becoming a Sodom, 
and mankind utterly given over to work 
wickedness. 


The Prison Discipline Society, a few 
years since, gave some statistics of crime, 
from which we learn that the number of 
State prisoners in Maine had decreased in 
seven years 49 per cent.; in Massachu- 
setts, 16 per cent.; New Jersey, 30 per 
cent.; in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, between 30 and 40 per cent., and 
in New York, 22 per cent.; of course 
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making allowance for the increase of 
population. In Massachusetts and New 
York there is a greater influx of foreigners 
than in either of the other States men- 
tioned ; and as, in this class, there is more 
ignorance than in the native population, 
and many criminals who flee their country, 
these States show a greater ratio of crim- 
inality than in some other States of the 
Union. A very large proportion of the 
convictions for crime is from the foreign 
population, according to the statistics re- 
ferred to; and making due allowance for 
the increase from this source, it is estimated 
that the average decrease of crime in those 
States, in ten years, was nearly or quite 50 
per cent. Yet partial observers are making 
themselves miserable over the supposed 
fact, that every day the world is ripening 
in crime for the vengeance of Heaven. 

As general education is more widely ex- 
tended, and the laws of health and of phys- 
iology are better understood, we lessen the 
incentives to vice by placing within the 
reach of all the means of becoming honor- 
able and useful. As, by these means, the 
public sentiment becomes more sensitive 
respecting crime, its developments appear 
the more glaring, from the simple fact that 
a clearer perception and broader contrast 
reveals them. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


BY JENNETTE L. DOUGLASS. 


Prysicau, a term applied to nature, or to 
natural philosophy; to health, or to the laws of 
health. Educate, to lead. Physical education, 
therefore, comprehends that series of instruction 
which is to lead and enlighten the undertaking, 
both of the mind and body, and to form correct 
mental and physical habits of youth, and fit them 
for usefulness in their future stations of life. 

When and where should it commence? We an- 
swer, in early childhood, if we are to form the 
foundation of health for the future man or 
woman. It should be the first lesson given to a 
child. He should not be sent to school until at 
least seven years of agé, and then to a person that 
will educate him physically, as well as mentally. 

He should not be confined more than four hours 
a day, until his limbs and muscles have become 
strong enough to endure partial confinement in- 
doors, if he is to have health, cheerfulness, viva- 
city, and strength, which should not be neglected 
on any account. His early school-days should be 
pleasantly interspersed with active sports and 
healthful amusements as well as study. He 
should be free to exercise his limbs in the open 
air, and to perform feats of strength and agility, 
as children must do, in order to enjoy health, and 
to obtain well and perfectly developed muscles. 

The parent should see that the school-room 





and gymnasium where he sends his child to 





school, are of the most approved models, as re- 
gards cleanliness, ventilation, and location ; there 
is no excuse for the neglect of school-buildings in 
this free, wealthy, and enlightened country of 
ours. 

In past ages—in the days when the schools of 
Athens were all in their glory, gymnastics and 
calisthenics and games were common for the stu- 
dents, and were, in short, a part of their educa- 
tion. The men of those days had stalwart forms 
and robust constitutions; the women, too, had 
full developed forms, and enjoyed perfect health, 
while at the same time they possessed the high- 
est cultivated intellect. Let us then learn a les- 
son from the ancients, if we would enjoy the 
priceless boon of health, and let our nation no 
longer be called “‘ weak in body, but strong in 
intellect,” but may they be physically and intel- 
lectually strong, that they may enjoy life in a 
cheerful, useful, and calm manner, which adds 
* length of days,” and scatters peace and joy to 
all around—a calm and happy life, that seldom, 
if ever, the invalid from youth has or transmits 
to others. Again we say, health is not prized by 
us as it was by the ancients, else our schools for 
boys and girls ‘would have attached to them spa- 
cious yards, with gymnasiums, for the exercises 
of both sexes. 

Herodicus, the instructor of the great physician 
Hippocrates, said, from experience and observa- 
tion, he found gymnastics and calisthenics as 
essential to females as to males, in order to enjoy 
health and a cheerful flow of spirits. He was 
master of one of the Grecian palestria, or gymna- 
sia, and frequently remarked the females under 
his instruction attained the enviable enjoyment 
of an uninterrupted flow of health and spirits. 

The ancients were fully aware of the import- 
ance and preservation of the health ‘and faculties 
of the human frame. They made it a prominent 
part of the education of doth sexes, that they 
should be thoroughly taught in all exercises cal- 
culated to give tone and elasticity to the fuactions 
of the body, knowing well that the strength of the 
mind is increased or diminished according to the 
health of the body ; that it is intimately connect- 


ed with it, and is strengthened in proportion as 


the body is enervated or invigorated. 
Gymnastics and calisthenics are of essential 


benefit to muscular development, beautiful and | 


perfect symmetry, as well as to health and 
strength of mind and body. Connected with 
those already mentioned should be the healthful, 
graceful, and beautiful exercise of walking. 
Daily walks are alone truly beneficial to pupils— 
a brisk, lively walk; that calls into action all the 
muscles of the body. Not a slow march, as if the 
pupils had lost a// energy and activity, and could 
hardly drag their weary limbs to the end of their 
walk. Such walks are no real benefit to them; 
on the contrary, they are inculcating indolent 
habits, which always result in ill-health and de- 
pressed spirits. How essential, then, that the 
teachers take an interest in this important exer- 
cise, and walk with their pupils, and enliven their 
walks with pleasant conversations on the various 
objects of interest they may meet in their rambles 
—perchance some lofty mountain peak or lowly 
glen, a majestic river or meandering stream, 4 
dense forest or beautiful grove, waving fields of 
grain or fragrant meadow, beautiful fiower-gar- 
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dens or modest flowers by the wayside, elegant 
mansions or lowly vine-clad cottages, the gay 
equipages of the wealthy, or the noble and manly 
sons of toil, as they walk, living pictures of health, 
innocence, and happiness, to their daily avoca- 
tions. What a field of thought here lies before 
the teacher! Happy, thrice happy the teacher 
must be who is qualified to explain to the pupil 
in a clear and felicitous manner, in such a pano- 
rama, a// that tends to make him wiser, healthier, 
and happier than before. If the teacher is a 
mineralogist, a botanist or a naturalist, a meteor- 
ologist, a lover of science or a Christian, or if he 
understands the elements essential to health— 
air and water, together with exercise combined— 
think ye he is not teaching in those walks, when 
discoursing from nature’s exhaustless and rich 
volume, anon pointing the pupils to an upper and 
better clime—is he not teaching more practically 
than if he were conducting the daily routine of 
“class recitation” in the school-room? We think 
he is. 

We need practical education as well as theoret- 
ical; the former gives exercise to the faculties of 
the mind and body ; the latter exercises the mind 
only. What we need is the education of the two 
in close connection to form a perfect man or 
woman. Teachers, let us remember that we 
would retain health and vigor much longer by 
this bracing exercise, daily walking. 

Another healthful exercise for pupils is the 
exhilarating effect produced by dumb bells, when 
judiciously used, always taking care that they 
are not too heavy, and that pupils do not exercise 
too long at a time, until they become accustomed 
to their use. Great care should be taken that 
they do not raise them too violently at first, or 
they will be injured, instead of being benefited 
by their use. They should vary in weight as the 
strength of the pupil will permit, and in a short 
time the most frail and delicate member of the 
school will become conscious of their invigorating 
influence. 

We would reccommend teachers to share and 
direct the sports and exercises of their pupils, if 
they would have them physically educated, to go 
out with them at their recesses, engage in their 
amusements, and remain until. the ringing of the 
bell, returning to the school-room with the glow 
of health on their countenances, refreshed and as 
much benefited by the recess and its innocent 
Sports as the pupils are. We hope all teachers 
consider themselves as much responsible for the 
health of their pupils as for their intellectual 
progress, 

Then we would ask them to take as much care 
of their health as they would to teach them arith. 
metic, algebra, and grammar, and the other sci- 
ences; furthermore, teaching them what the 
laws of health are, for they will trample on them 
until they understand them. The teacher is 
bound by duty to teach them the laws of health, as 
Well as the laws of gravitation or mathematics. 

The professors in the universities and colleges, 
and in all the schools of Europe, have for ages 
considered the physical education of the students 
Placed under their care of the highest importance. 
What has been the result? A robust race of men, 
and women too, living in the full enjoyment of 
Perfect health to a good old age. 
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The Greeks considered this matter well. That 
was the grand secret of their wonderful feats of 
strength and courage—their perfect development 
and beauty of form and outline of figure. They 
lived most of their time in the open air. Their 
houses were so constructed that they enjoyed 
pure air at all times and seasons. Their climate 
did not do all for their perfecg development, as 
many have supposed, although it was a more 
genial clime than ours. Their physical exercises 
were as regular as their meals, They drank the 
pure elixir of health daily—that cool and refresh- 
ing draught which is essential to life, and fur- 
nishes the body with animation and energy, and 
which is the medium of sounds, as it flows in and 
expands the lungs, and is the fluid which we 
breathe, viz., pure air. Lord Bacon considered 
the healthful sports of children worthy the atten- 
tion of physicians and teachers when he said, 
“There was no disease among pupils that gym- 
nastics and calisthenics could not cure.” Galen, 
the celebrated physician, declared “him to be 
the best physician who was the best teacher of 
calisthenics.” 

Ling, the celebrated Swedish author, made 
it a pleasant pastime to exercise with his pu- 
pils in the schools of Sweden, Great Britain, 
and the Continent, where he introduced those 
exercises with great success. He was not only a 
benefactor to his own country, but to the world. 
He left but two pupils that he deemed competent 
fully to carry out his science: Prof. Georgie, 
who has established himself in London, and Prof. 
Branting, who is at the head of the Central Insti- 
tute, founded by Ling, at Stockholm. 

-Where and when shall that powerful agent, of 
which Dryden long ago sung, be established in 
our land, namely, “‘ the wise for cure on exercise 
depend ?” When it shall be a part of our national 
education—then, and not till then, may we expect 
its establishment in our land. 

Why have not our able physiologists written 
works on this important subject? Why, we ask 
again, have not Comstock, Cutter, Hooker, Loomis, 
and Lambert, and many others too numerous to 
mention, added gymnastics, and calisthenics to 
their highly valuable and popular works? Why 
has not Mrs. Emma Willard, a lady who has done 
more for female education than any other lady in 
America, aye, in the world, who has twice left 
her native shores for foreign lands, in order to 
get whatever is valuable or useful to female edu- 
cation, for the thousands that have been, and are 
to be educated in deservedly popular seminaries 
—why has she not written or added to her work 
on the “ Circulation of the Blood,” a chapter on 
those important exercises ? 

Miss Beecher, it is true, has added a chapter on 
calisthenics to her truly practical physiology, for 
which we are thankful. We understand Prof. 
Dewey, of Rochester, has a work in press devoted 
wholly to those exercises. We wish him success, 
and a rapid sale of his works. He is the first 
American who has ever undertaken or carried 
out the task, while in the Old World the physical 
education of students has been written on and dis- 
cussed from time immemorial by the ablest and 
wisest authors, and has been by them considered 
the most important part of education. The cele- 
brated Sydenham was content to die, for he left 





behind him three great physicians, namely, air, 
water, and exercise. 

How well we patronize those agents of health, 
our constitutions will show and speak for them- 
selves. Is it not true that thousands go to, an 
early grave every year, in the prime of life, with 
diseases which impure air and a want of proper 
exercise to nerve the system, and give to it beauty, 
strength, and vitality, haveengendered. Nothing 
but exercise and pure air can brace and invigo- 
rate it, and purify the blood by proper circula- 
tion. Gymnastics or calisthenics, if practiced 
wholly within doors, would fail to carry out the 
plan they were intended for. We would use them 
cold and wet weather only, but in the balmy days 
of summer we should exercise in “‘ nature’s tem- 
ple,” under its broad canopy, with sufficient room 
for all her children. . 

But to return to our own “shores. We have 
many valuable improvements in school architec- 
ture and location, and much,taste displayed in 
and around our school-buildings, able and highly 
qualified professors and teachers; and here let 
me remind the American that a celebrated wri- 
ter on the Continent has said, ‘‘ Genius has made 
her chosen throne on the brow of the American 
youth.” If this be true (and who doubts it), let 
him have a healthful brow for the amaranthine 
wreath, that it may bloom perpetually, and shed 
its balmy and its healing influence, and at once 
change the sickly complexion of our highly culti- 
vated but pale students to a rosy, healthy hue, 
and produce a long-lived race, worthy in every 
respect to carry out the great principles of truth 
and science in this vast republic, which has not, 
and never had, an equal in the history of nations. 

We deem ventilation a subject of great import- 
ance in the erection of school-buildings, and a 
very great and powerful agent in giving health 
to pupils, the absence of which soon leaves the 
pupil and teacher fit subjects for peevishness and 
consumption. We can not see for a moment how 
many persons live in such ill-ventilated rooms 
as thousands of our teachers and pupils do. We 
know the subject has been agitated and discussed, 
but who will show us a single college, academy, 
seminary, or school-house in the land thoroughly 
ventilated? That is, having a current of pure 
air in every department, or a single department, 
day and night, summer and winter; having ven- 
tilators so constructed that they can not fail of giv- 
ing pure and unconfined air at all hours of the day 
and night. We have yet to see a thoroughly ven- 
tilated school-room, and we have visited schools in 
every city in the State but two, and have the 
drawings or plans of their best buildings. We 
fully believe that the individual who would invent 
a plan for thorough ventilation would be a nation- 
al benefactor to the suffering millions of children 
and youth who are constantly breathing poison- 
ous and deleterious air over and over again in 
most of our school-rooms, producing disease and 
causing premature death. In our great hurry to 
become wise, we forget the body, and think of 
mental culture only. That is the cause of so 
much neglect of the physical education in our 
country. 

We will describe a plan for ventilation we have 
in our mind. It may fail, yet we think it would 
give us better ventilation than any we have seen. 
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We have suffered much from impure air, on ac- 
count of imperfect ventilation, therefore have tried 
to think of some simple method that would be 
available, no matter in what direction the wind 
might be. 

We think if there were ventilators on the four 
sides of the walls that form the foundation, say 
one a side, that were made of iron, without 
blinds, then have the same on the first floor ar- 
ranged as registers are for furnaces, subject to be 
opened or closed, as the necessity of the case de- 
mands, then have the same number on the sides, 
both next the floor and in the upper part of the 
room, the lower having blinds, the upper not even 
glass, for when you place glass over, it ceases to 
be a ventilator—it is a window then, and would 
be liable to be closed. Then have the same num- 
ber in one, two, or three stories, as the case may 
be, and through the roof too, as heated air rises. 
We think a house constructed on this plan, if we 
have made ourselves understood, could hardly fail 
of giving pure air at all times to its inmates. We 
have an artist taking a drawing of our plan, and 
when completed we will send it to the Teacher. 
We imagine we hear some person say, ‘‘ The 
ventilators so constructed would injure the looks 
of the building.” Trust that to an American ar- 
chitect. We can see how beautiful and how use- 
ful they would be in preserving the health of pu- 
pils and teachers. 

Will not some American gentleman travel over 
Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, Prussia, and 
other countries on the Continent, to find the best 
methods and plans for gymnastics and calisthe- 
nics, and a thorough method of ventilation, that 
we may enjoy as good health as our trans-Atlan- 
tie teachers and students do? If not, we are ac- 
quainted with a lady who has fully resolved, when 
her funds are sufficient, to travel one year in Eu- 
rope. She will go with the earnest desire to find 
what will assist her in those particular branches 
of health, not by visiting a few popular schools, 
but the many. then compare them with ours, and 
make known at once the best methods. 


Teachers, we have endeavored to show you 
briefly that we consider the pupils of this coun- 
try in a suffering condition, as far as health is 
concerned. We admit cheerfully that they are 
intellectually strong, but physically weak. Have 
we not a great work to do to remedy this evil? 
Then let us be earnest in the matter, and show 
our patrons and educational committees that the 
pupils committed to our care shall have pure air 
and exercise while we have the charge of them, 
and soon we will see them ready and willing to 
adopt and carry out any plan we may suggest. 
** Who so dull a scholar that he has not learned 
the straight road to a mother’s heart, in love to 
her child.” 

We appeal to this association to adopt some 
method for this important work, “‘ Physical Edu- 
cation,” for all the schools in the land. 

This association can strike a blow at ill-venti- 
lated school- houses, and the almost entire absence 
of gymnasiums, that will reverberate throughout 
the educational world, if they will it. It is for 
this enlightened body to say whether the million 
of children in our schools shall have health, exer- 
cise, and pure air, or not. We trust that those 
whose influence will aid most effectually in the 





accomplishment of this much needed reform, will 
not be idle, and that the time is not distant when 
proper ventilation and invigorating physical 
training shall be regarded as indispensable. 

We will patiently wait for their affirmation and 
adoption. Shall we wait in vain? We think we 
hear the hearty response of every member pres- 
ent, in an emphatic, No!—WN. Y. Teacher. 





SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE ON PHRE- 
NOLOGY 


Minp ano Marrer, or Paysiotocicat Inquiries: 

In a series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Mutual 

. Relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental 

Faculties. By Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., ete. 

With additional notes by an American Editor. New 

York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 1857. 

Sfx Bensamin Broopis is one of the most accom- 
plished of English physicians and surgeons. He 
is the author of several valuable medical and sur- 
gical works, which rank deservedly high among 
his professional brethren, and give him a lasting 
claim upon the regard of posterity. His opin- 
ions, therefore, upon any subject, are matters of 
interest, and especially those of a phreno-physio- 
logical character. We consequently opened his 
work, the title-page of which is given in full above, 
with no small share of curiosity, read it with in- 
terest and pleasure, aud with some degree of dis- 
appointment, and, on reflection, determined to 
give the exceptional portions of the work a care- 
ful and thorough review. He maintains, in com- 
mon with all enlightened physiologists, that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, that the mind is com- 
posed of a plurality of faculties, and that the brain 
1s a congeries or assemblage of organs. In assert- 
ing and maintaining these eminently phrenological 
doctrines—doctrines which originated with Gall 
and Spurzheim, and which have received their 
completest verification from professed phrenolo- 
gists—he proceeds step by step with the rigid in- 
duction of positive science, and is consequently 
open to the charge of gross materialism with 
which theorists and transcendental theologians are 
accustomed to meet the onward advances of hu- 
man knowledge. But as his work contains almost 
one entire chapter devoted to demolishing Phre- 
nology, it has beea handled with exceeding care by 
a certain class of reviewers, they fearing, I sup- 
pose, that if they succeeded in demolishing a book 
which aimed to demolish Phrenology, they would 
incontinently establish that much hated and much 
abused science. 

In Dialogue Sixth (p. 236 et seq.), after stating 
in brief the principal phrenological doctrines, he 
presents ‘two simple anatomical facts which the 
founders of this science—Phrenology—have over- 
looked, or with which they were probably unac- 
quainted, and which of themselves affurd a suffi- 
cient contradiction of it. 

“Ist. They refer the mere animal propensities 
chiefly to the posterior lobes, and the intellectual 
faculties to the anterior lobes, of the cerebrum. 
But the fact is, that the posterior lobes exist only 
in the human brain, and in that of some of the 
tribes of monkeys, and are absolutely wanting iu 
quadrupeds. 

“2d. Birds have various propensities and 
faculties in common with us, as in the writings of 





phrenologists many of their illuetrations are deriv- 
ed from this class of vertebral animals. But the 
structure of the bird’s brain is essentially different 
not only from that of the human brain, but from 
that of the brain of the mammalia generally. In 
the bird’s brain, what appears to the superficial 
observer to correspond to these hemispheres is 
found, on a more minute examination, to be ap- 
PARENTLY the corpora striata developed to an 
enormous size ; that which really corresponds to 
the cerebral hemispheres being merely a thin lay- 
er expanded over their upper surface, and present- 
ing no appearance of convolutions. It is plain, 
then, that there can be no phrenological organs 
in the bird’s brain corresponding to those which 
are said to exist in the human brain, or in that of 
other mammalia. Yet birds are as pugnacious 
and destructive, as much attached to the localities 
in which they reside, and as careful of their off- 
spring as any individual among us: and I suppose 
that no one will deny that, if there be special 
organs of tune or of imitation in man, such or- 
gans ought not to be wanting in the bullfinch and 
parrot.” 

In the March number of the Parenotoeicat 
Journat for the year 1854 is an article entitled 
‘Dr. Prichard and Phrenology,” and in the No- 
vember and December numbers of the same Jour- 
nal for the same year are two articles entitled, “ Dr, 
Carpenter and Phrenology,” in which the first of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie’s objections as stated above 
is completely answered. As there may be, how- 
ever, some of the present readers of this Journal 
who did not read the articles referred to, and who 
have not the back numbers containing the same, 
I will briefly repeat the facts and arguments there- 
in stated together, with such others as may sug- 
gest themselves 

In every species of the lower orders of animals, 
the hemispheres of the brain do not extend back- 
ward sufficiently far to overlap the cerebellum, 
as they do in man, but have a position decidedly 
anterior to that organ. 

The cause of this arrangement is the horizontal 
position of the entire encephalon, the cerebrum 
being placed above and much in front of the cere- 
bellum. The relative position of the anterior mid- 
dle and posterior lobes of the brain is, therefore, 
modified in brutes to conform to their entire phys- 
ical and instinctive economy. Hence the neces- 
sity of studying the functions of the different por- 
tions of the brains of brutes, rather than their 
structure. On comparing the human and the brute 
brain, we find the differences to be most apparent 
in the superior and anterior parts of the hemispheres, 
of the former where new convolutions seem to 
have been added. This fact was originally ob- 
served by Gall and Spurzheim, and has since been 
confirmed by Todd and Bowman, than whom no 
higher authority can be found in anatomy or 
physiology. 

Says Geo. Combe, in his “ System of Phrenolo- 
gy.” “The convolutions which form the organs 
of Veneration, Hope, and Conscientiousness, in the 
human brain, run transversely ; and in the brains 
of the lower animals, so far as I have observed, no 
corresponding convolutions appear.” Dr. Spurz- 
heim states that the human brain is more amply 
developed in the region of Veneration and Benev- 
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olence, of Ideality, and of the reflectives and per- 
ceptives. 

(For a completer exposition of these views we 
would refer our readers to the numbers of this 
Journal above referred to, viz , March, November, 
and December, 1854.) 

In view of these facts we can not but consider 
that we have completely set aside Sir Benjamin's 
first objection to Phrenology. We come now to 
consider the second, stated in full above. 

The reader will notice that he uses the word 
apparently in presenting bis second objection— 
“ what appears to the superficial observer to cor- 
respond to these hemispheres is found, on a more 
minute examination, to be aprareNntLy the corpora 
striata, developed to an enormous size.” He de- 
mands of phrenologists absolute demonstration ; 
of anti-phrenologists, the equivocal argument of 


| an appearance, a seeming, a positive, absolute 


doubt. 


But let us place Sir Benjamin and his ap- 
pearances face to face with Samuel Solly and his 


| facts, and see which of the two will bear scratiny. 


Says Samuel Solly, in his work on “The Hu- 


| man Brain’—the result of over twenty years of 
| uninterrupted study and investigation—* The 
brain and spinal cord in birds are developed after 


one uniform type, notwithstanding the amazing 


| diversity of external form, habits, and instinets of 


| the different species of these creatures. 


The evi- 


| dent advancement in intellectual powers which 
| this interesting tribe of the animal kingdom ex- 





| hibits to us, is found to correspond with the greater 


development of the hemispheres of the brain. The 


| proportion of these to the size of the body, to the 
| other cerebral ganglia, and, lastly, to the spina] 
| cord, is far superior to any thing we have met in 
| the preceding classes—on viewing the cerebral 
| mass of birds from above we observe only two di- 
| visions, the hemispheres or cerebrum, and the 


cerebellum ; in some instances the cerebrum is so 


| large as even partly to overlap the cerebellum.” 
| (Op. cit., p. 95.) 


(To the article in the American Purenotocicat 
Journat for November, 1855, entitled “The Men- 
tality of Birds,” we would refer the reader for 
much interesting and valuable information respect- 


ing the phreno-physiology of birds. The anato- 


my and physiology of the brain of the bird is fully 
illustrated therein by the context, and as much 


| of that article bears directly upon the subject at 


issue, we forbear entering upon any further de- 
tails, and refer the reader to the article in ques- 


| tion.) 


Folly always speaks of ‘ what appears to the 


| Superficial observer to be the cerebral hemi- 
| spheres” of birds, as the cerebrum. Now either 


‘Sir Benjamin is wrong in his suppositions, or Solly 
is & “superficial observer,” and the results of over 
twenty years of labor are fallacies and errors. 
Until we see a fuller exposition of Brodie’s views 
Sccompanied by absolute, positive demonstration, 
We siall maintain with Solly that the cerebrum 
of birds is a cerebrum and not enormously devel- 
oped corpora striata 

We can not but regard his second objection as 
completely answered. Sir Benjamin adduces 
other arguments against Phrenology, but they are 
such as have been met and answered a thousand 
times. They are as old as Phrenology itself, and 





have formed the stock in trade of anti-phrenolo- 
gists from Dr. Gordon, of Edinburgh, down to Sir 
Benjamin Brodie. To one only will we call atten- 
tion at present. Says he, on pages 246, 247 of the 
work under review : 

“If ever there was a race of thoroughly re- 
morseless murderers in the world, such were the 
Thugs of India. Generation after generation they 
were born and dred to murder. (The italics are 
ours.) They looked to murder not only as a 
source of profit but of honor. Dr. Spry sent the 
skulls of seven of these demons, who had n 
hanged at Saugor, to some phrenological frftnds 
in Scotland. To their surprise Destructiveness 
was not a predominant organ in any one of them. 
But the anomaly was soon explained. The Thugs, 
it \.as said, had no abstract love of murder, but 
murdered for the sake of robbery.” 

The Thug is educated in the belief that murder 
is no crime, but, on the other hand, a religious 
duty. He is taught to consider it right, it opens 
to him a pathway to wealth, to honor, and to so- 
cial distinction. His religious convictions tell 
him it is a right and a duty ; his avarice sees in it 
a means of gratification, while his ambition points 
to it as a stepping-stone to power and place. 
What wonder, then, that a Thug with small De- 
structiveness commits the crime of murder! 
Christians with the same incentives have been a 
thousand times guilty of the same enormity. 
Even the great reformer Calvin “ was consent- 
ing to the death” of, in his opinion, a religious 
heretic, from even a smaller array of palliating 
motives. One was equally guilty with the other, 
and Phrenology furnishes the clew to the mystery 
as completely in one case as iu the other. 

We will refer to “ Mind and Matter” in another 
number. 





INTELLECT AND IDIOCY. 


Tue public mind has been sadly at fault 
in relation to one feature of the phreno- 
logical doctrine, viz., that which relates to 
the size of the brain. We have always 
maintained that size is the measure of 
power, other things being equal, not only 
in relation to the brain as a whole, but also 
to the different portions of it. When it 
is remembered that the anterior lobe of the 
brain is devoted to intellect, and other 
portions to the different emotions, it will 
be understood that a person may have a 
large brain, as a whole, without having a 
large intellectual development—the house 
may be large while the front room is small 
—and on the other hand, that a person 
may have a moderately sized brain, as a 
whole, with a large frontal or intellectual 
lobe, and thus wear a small hat while he 
has a strong intellect. 

When the brain, however, is below a 
certain size, idiocy is always the result. 
In a full-sized head, the horizontal circum- 
ference, taken a little above the eyebrows, 





is twenty-two inches, while in the lowest 
class of idiots, the same mode of measure- 
ment indicates only from eleven to thirteen 
inches. In such idiots, the distance from 
the root of the nose, backward over the 
top of the head to the occipital spine, or 
bony point on the skull, just above the nape 
of the neck, is only eight or nine inches, 
while in a full-sized head the distance is 
fourteen inches. It is for objectors to rec- 
oncile these facts with their disbelief of 
Phrenology. They can not find a man with 
a small-sized head who manifests great gen- 
eral mental power, nor one with a dimin- 
utive forehead who exhibits great intellect. 
The forehead may be very Jong, but neither 
broad nor very high, and the frontal or in- 
tellectual Jobe of brait be comparatively 
Jarge, and the intellect penetrating, quick, 
and strong; but we defy the world to pro- 
duce a person, or a well-authenticated in- 
stance in history, of a strong mind with a 
small anterior lobe of brain. 

The brain is sometimes enlarged by dis- 
ease, and the person is thereby rendered 
idiotic. The Edinburgh Review, which 
more than a quarter of a century ago took 
ground against Phrenology, and was utterly 
overthrown in the argument, and by phys- 
ical demonstration, by Dr. Spurzheim, has 
indorsed the doctrine for which we now 
contend, as follows: “ The brain is observed 
progressively to be improved in its struc- 
ture, and with reference to the spinal 
marrow and nerves, augmented in volume, 
more and more, until we reach the human 
brain, each addition being marked by some 
addition to, or amplification of, the powers 
of the animal—until, in man, we behold 
it possessing some parts of which animals 
are destitute, and wanting none which they 
possess.” 

We are aware that temperament or qual- 
ity modifies the effect of absolute size. 
Some have a coarse, loose, weak organiza- 
tion, and are weak in muscle and dull in 
mind ; while others are fine, active, tough, 
and strong, like silk or whalebone, in organ- 
ization, and they are clear and strong in 
mind, and forcible and enduring in body, 
though neither the brain nor the muscles 
are very large. Quality, therefore, in con- 
junction with size, is always estimated, if 
possible, by phrenologists. Idiots, if they 
are such in consequence of natural organi- 
zation instead of from disease, are generally 
of a very weak and coarse organization, as 


well as small in brain. 
We have at considerable pains procured 
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several illustrations of the subject before us. 
Fig. 1 represents a well-balanced intellectual 
Fig. 1. 


HUMAN SKULL, THE SIZE OF SPURZHEIN'S. 
skull, measuring without the scalp 
inches, which is the size of that of Dr. 

Pig. 2. 


Lo —, 


991 
4 


Spurzheim, 
now preserv- 
ed in Bos- 
ton, while his 
head 
ured 


meas- 
about 
twenty- three 
inches. The 
front part of 


~ sPURzuEme’s BRAIN. this skull is 
seen to be largely developed, as are also the 
other portions. This illustration is obtained 
by daguerreotype, as were all the following, 
the objects being placed at the same dis- 
rance from the instrument, thus giving the 
relative size of each. 

Fig. 2 is from a cast of the brain of 
Spurzheim, taken on the same scale as that 
of the skull, which skull measures precisely 
the same as his. His brain is here exhib- 

ited on the same 

angle, or in the 

same position that 

it occupied in the 

head. The an- 

terior or intellect- 
ual lobe is repre- 
sented by a, the 
middle 
region of propen- 
sity, by } ; the posterior or social region by ec. 
This is an elevated brain, and the forehead, 
Fig. 4 a, is expanded and no- 


lobe, or 


IDIOTIO NEGRO GIRLS SKULL. 


ble, indicating great in- 

tellectual power. He 

was also a man of deep 

feeling, high moral sen- 

morc crew's srarr. timent, and strong af- 
fection; and all parts of the brain were 
largely developed, and of course the 
brain as a whole was large. Fig. 3 is from 


| 





~~ 


the bust of an idiotic negro girl. The fore- 
head, or anterior portion, is not only very 
small, but the head, as a whole, measures 
only 15} inches in circumference. Her 
skull probably did not measure over 14} 


inches. We have also the cast of her brain, 
Fig. 5. 


IDE VIEW 
OF MARY DUFFY'S SKULL. 


OF MARY DUFFY'S SKULL. 
which was placed in the same relation to 
the instrument ; and Fig. 4 is an exact rep- 
resentation of it. If we compare the front 
portion, a, with the same part in Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s brain, we see a vast difference in size 
and form. The middle and posterior portions 


MARY DUFFY'S BRAIN, ORANG-OUTANG'S SKULL. 

of this brain are fairly developed, the defi- 
ciency being mainly in a, or the intellectual 
region. 

We now introduce Fig. 5, which is one 
of the most interesting and important phren- 
ological specimens we have ever found in 
the records of the human race. It consists 
of two representations of the skull, and of 
a cast of the brain, of a girl named Mary 
Duffy, who died recently in the Lunatic 
Asylum at Flatbush, L. I. From her re- 
semblance to a monkey she was known as 
“Monkey Mary.” Her skull measures but 
thirteen inches in circumference around the 
largest place, and, as will be seen, it is not 
only extremely small, as a whole, compared 
with Fig. 1, but there is scarcely any fore- 
head at all. Fig. 6 is a front view of the 
skull, occupying as near as may be the same 
position as it did in life, and the same as 
seen in Fig. 5. It rises scarcely at all 
above the eyes. Fig. 7. represents a cast 
of the brain of this unfortunate girl, and 
the region, a, or intellectual compartment 
of the brain, as compared with that of 
Spurzheim, Fig. 2, or even with the idiotic 
colored girl, Fig. 4, will be seen to be ex- 
tremely diminutive. This girl was fourteen 
years of age, and of full size except the 
head ; and, to use the language of her phy- 
sician, “she never knew as much as a dog.” 





Fig. 4 was not totally wanting in mind, 
but she was only able to learn to do the 
simplest services and to talk without reflec- 
tion or intelligence. 

Fig. 8 is from the skull of an orang- 
outang which we have in our possession, 
the forehead of which is larger than that of 
Monkey Mary, and he had much more in. 
telligence than she. He could be taught a 
variety of interesting feats, and trained to 
obey the will of his master in many re- 
spects ; while she could scarcely be taught 
to shut a door, and never uttered a sentence 
of speech. 

We are indebted for the cast of the brain 
and for the use of this skull of Monkey 
Mary to the kindness of Dr. Thomas Turner, 
who is at the head of the hospital at Flat- 
bush, and who has the skull in his posses- 
sion. He loaned it to us from which to 
take this engraving, and also to obtain a 
cast of it in plaster, which, with a cast 
of the brain, may be seen in our collec- 
tion. 

The following account of this strange ob- 
ject of humanity appeared in the New York 

Courier and Inquirer, in January last, a 
perusal of which will doubtless be inter- 
esting to our readers : 

“ An interesting specimen of humanity— 
interesting at least to those who are curious 
in observing human nature in all its forms, 
from its lowest to its highest grade of devel- 
opment—died recently at the Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Flatbush, L. I. She was born in 
Brooklyn, of foreign parents, and had been 
an inmate of the Asylum for seven years, 
and at the time of her death had attained 
the age of fourteen. Visitors of the insti- 
tution found her an object of great in- 
terest, and she always manifested pleasure 
at the curiosity with which she was regarded. 
Her very small head, prominent face, which 
she had a habit of thrusting forward, and 
her quick, restless motions, gave her some 
resemblance to the ape tribe, and from the 
similitude she was commonly known as 
‘Monkey Mary.’ 

“We are indebted to Dr. Thomas Tur- 
ner, the accomplished chief of the hos- 
pital, for the following particulars de- 
veloped at the post-mortem examination, 
which showed that death was occasioned 
by phthisis. 

“ Her body was tolerably well developed 
for her age, but her brain, the seat of her 
mind, was extremely small, weighing only 
eight ounces, while the average weight of 
the brain of the female adult is fifty-two 
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ounces. ‘The dimensions of the head, com- 

pared with the average size, were : 
184 inch. 

Longest diameter 4% inch. 7+ inch. 

From opening of ear over tophead. 8 inch. 15+ inch. 

“Whether a specific volume of brain is 

necessary for the development of the men- 


tal faculties, and that when it is under a cer- 


Gen. aver. 


21 inch. 


tain size idiocy is the invariable result, is a 
question that has engaged the attention of 
physiologists, for the reason that, if true, 
it affords the strongest proof that the brain 
is the organ of the intellectual functions. 
Gall denies intelligence to crania which are 
only from fourteen to seventeen inches in 
circumference, and Andral says eighteen 
inches may be regarded as the circumfer- 
ence necessary for intelligence. The total 
want of intellect in the subject of this notice, 
where there was apparently no diseased or 
abnormal condition of the brain apart from 
deficiency in size, confirms the correctness 
of the observations of these authorities. 
She had not acquired a word of language 
excepting ‘ yes’ and ‘ no,’ not because of any 
defect in the organs of speech or hearing, 
for these were developed, but from inability 
to appreciate the significance of speech. 
Indeed, her capacity for instruction did not 
seem to be superior to that of the more sa- 
gacious of the canine species. She had 
been taught to open or shut a door and to 
pick up a stick when told, but at that point 
her ability to understand speech or panto- 
mime ceased. When pleased, displeased, 
or in pain, her countenance was quite ex- 
pressive of emotion. In appearance and 
degree of intelligence she very much re- 
sembled the children exhibited some years 
ago as ‘ Aztecs.’ ”’ 

While on the subject of idiots we may 


as well give the portrait of Robert Auld, 


who was born near Manchester, England, 
in 1814, of parents who were cousins, and 
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who had another child that was likewise 
idiotic. His head is extremely small, 
particularly in the upper part of the fore- 
head. The engraving which we give was 
copied from a cast of his head now in our 
collection, but the drawing not being taken 
like the others in this series, by daguerre- 
otype at the same distance from the instru- 
ment, it is too large in proportion te be 
compared with the others. The engraving 
is nearly a quarter of an inch longer from 
the root of the nose back to Philoprogeni- 
tiveness than it would have been if taken 
on the same scale as the others. But it 
shows the form perfectly. We make some 
extracts respecting him from the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal for 1836. 

** He is the third of five children, and is in per- 
fect health. His stature is five feet six inches, 
and he weighs about nine stone (126 pounds). 
His father states, that for a considerable time 
after birth he was remarkably.small and help- 
less, and that he was three years old before he 
could be taught to walk. Up to this period he 
displayed no intellectual faculties, his actions 
being regulated merely by animal instinct. Af- 
terward he learned to recognize individuals, and: 
to say ‘mother,’ a term he applied also to his 
father and every member of the family. His 
chief amusement was to dig holes in the garden 
with his hands or bits of wood. When seven 
years old he became very passionate and learned 
to swear. The next child to him was also an 
idiot; her head was larger, and she displayed 
more general power, and had the command of a 
greater number of words. He is incapable of 
dressing himself. He never appears to be satis- 
fied, or to have taken sufficient food. 

The general volume of his head was very small, 
and the feebleness of his mind is commensurate 
with the smallness of his head. So little force of 
character, indeed, does he possess, that he will- 
ingly submits to be governed by a little girl, and 
to endure the torture of boys to whom he is 
vastly superior in physical power. Now what ex- 
planation, besides the phrenological one, can be 
given of hfs imbecility? If the mind (in this 
state of being) can act independently of material 
organization, why does he not display the powers 
of human nature equally with those around him ? 
Or if education does every thing, where is the 
patron of education who will undertake to bring 
his mind to the perfection of that of a child a 
quarter of his age ?” 

We give another interesting specimen of 
idiocy, William Catlin, from the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal for the year 
1838, and as it has never been republished 
in this country, his portrait, with some 
account of his character, will not fail to be 
interesting to our readers. 


WILLIAM CATLIN. 

“ William Catlin was born December 25th, 
1827, in the town of King’s Lynn, Norfolk Co., 
England.” His father was an attaché of the 
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Lynn theater as a comic singer, and his mother, 
Hannah Catlin, was a sober, industrious woman. 
‘The child was born small and weak, but not to 
attract particular notice. He grew, and was not 
suspected of being an idiot until between two and 
three years old. The mother says the head was 
unusually small, and that it did not seem to grow. 
The likeness is uncommonly good, and has been 
recognized by all who had seen him. The greatest 
circumference of his head is 142 inches. He is 
below the average size of boys of his age, 11 
years, be- 
ing only 3 
feet 74 in- 
ches. He 
stoops, and 
is round- 
shoulder- 
ed. — He 
does not 
seem to 
take any 
pleasure in 
walking — 
and he will 
stand in 
the same 
place for 
half an hour together, with his arms hanging list- 
lessly by his side, and if interested in any thing 
that is moving by him, as a cat, dog, or child, 
it is but for a moment. The slight expression 
of attention to an object is so transient and so 
feeble as not to extend beyond his face, which 
immediately relapses into his usual vacant physi- 
ognomy. Like a monkey, he bites almost every 
thing that is given him. 

He knows but few objects, and his language is 
but limited. When teased by boys in the street, 
he does not seem to have sense enough to go up 
the court in which his mother resides, to avoid it. 
His mother has attempted to teach him the names 
of things, and has succeeded so far as to enable 
him occasionally to fetch a ball of cotton, or some 
such object, from a chair or table on which it had 
been placed; but he does not often doit. With 
a praiseworthy feeling the mother tries every 
means she knows to teach and encourage him to 
recognize and fetch things from a chair, but he 
so continually fails that she is becoming disheart- 
ened. 

His articulation is scarcely intelligible. All 
attempts to teach him to dress and undress him- 
self have failed. I gave him some money; his 
mother said, “ Put it in your pocket, William ;” 
but he had no notion of a pocket, and soon let it 
drop from his hands. The attempt to teach him 
the means of personal cleanliness have but ill 
succeeded, in consequence of which he is occa- 
sionally unapproachable. 

It'is evident that the growth of the brain has 
been arrested. The whole brain has been pretty 
equally affected, for there is no great dispropor- 
tion in the size of its regions. 

He is a living fact supporting the truth of the 
great phrenological principle, that the brain of a 
human head measuring but 14 inches in hori- 
zontal circumference, is inadequate to perform 
its function of manufacturing mind sufficient for 
the business of society, or even for the preserva- 
tion of the individual.” 


Le 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM CATLIN. 
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MAN A FIGHTING ANIMAL. 


We propose to raise a new question for 


philosophers to discuss. Is man a fighting 
animal? ‘That‘he does fight, no one will 
be likely to dispute. But is fighting his 
natural vocation, and in accordance with 
his character and destiny ? 

Let us look at him theoretically. He is 
created in the image of his God. We do 
not see any thing in his structure or or- 
ganization indicative of harm to any other 
person or creature. The carnivorous ani- 
mal, which we all know is predaceous nat- 
urally, has teeth, claws, and talons, to tear, 
rend, and devour. The herbivorous ani- 
mal has horns and hoofs to defend itself 
when attacked, and nimble muscles to flee 
away with when pursued. 

Man has neither. He has neither offen- 
sive nor defensive weapons. A priori, we 
should infer that he was intended to be for- 
ever at peace with all created things. 
And so long as he kept his first estate he 
was probably not pugnacious. 

But man fell, and fell to fighting. He 
has been fighting ever since. Practically 
he has become a fighting animal. 
poses every thing in the universe. 


He op- 
He 
He 


He quar- 


wars on all the animal kingdom. 
battles all other races of men. 
rels with the various tribes and factions of 
He contends with all sects 
and creeds. He at is variance with the 
different individuals of his own party. 
He is in dispute with the members of 


his own race. 


his own household. 


Verily he is a fighting 


He is in antagonism 
with himself. 
animal. 

But is this natural, necessary, or proper ? 
We rather suspect not. We are strongly 
inclined to the opinion that, when he took 
to fighting, he made an awful blunder. 
We 
make war even on the beasts that are to 


do not believe he was intended to 
perish. If he had been content to have 
tilled the land and let them alone, they 
would have retired as civilization and hu- 
man population advanced, without the 
trouble of hunting, butchering, and murder- 
ing them. 


the “sports of the chase” have done much 


We are strongly suspicious that 


to develop in man that savage spirit, that 
bloodthirstiness of mind and temper, which 
has made him, above all the creatures of 
earth, a fighting character, and which has 
saddled the world—the Christian nations, 
too—with a war-debt which all the pro- 





ductive industry of the world can scarcely 
pay the interest of. 

Practically, then, man is the most raven- 
ous animal that exists, although naturally 
the most harmless and inoffensive. How 
shall we redeem him from the error of his 
ways? The good minister points to Cal- 
vary as the great lesson of reformation and 
salvation. We can aid the sacred teacher 
by calling his attention to the study of 
himself. If he will carefully look at the 
structure of his hands, he will perceive that 
they are much better adapted to cultivating 
the earth than destroying other creatures ; 
much better calculated to embrace a friend 
than attack a foe. If he will look down 
upon his feet, he will discover nothing re- 
sembling the corresponding portions of the 
lion or the vulture. If he looks abroad, he 
sees al] nature in harmonious relations to 
himself; and if he looks within, he may 
both see and feel aspirations, not to ravage 
and destroy all below him, but to attain to 
all above him; not to conquer and subdue 
all around him, but to improve and perfect 
ali within him.—Life Illustrated. 





[Extract from the Correspondence of C. F. Taylor, M.D.] 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Be not dismayed by this long, tough, German 
word, for it embodies a beautiful idea. The Chil- 
dren’s Garden! ‘ What, a garden for children! 
that must be delightful!’ you exclaim, as did I 
when I first heard of it. And it has several times 
proved so to me, but not half so much so as to the 
happy little children for whom it was contrived. 

Through the kindness of Dr. R., I was introduced 
to Madame Ronge, who, with her husband, is devot- 
ing herself to the well-being of the rising genera- 
tion. They have succeeded in establishing in Lon- 
don several kindergartens, a plan of commencing 
the education of children advocated by Froebel. 
By invitation of this lady I visited the principal 
kindergarten here, where I saw with interest the 
operation of this system of infant training, and 
had an exposition of the principles on which it is 
based. The idea accorded perfectly with my own 
previous, though undigested notions, of these mat- 
ters, and I confess that I feel an impatience for 
the time to arrive when we shall witness the 
general adoption of some such approach to a 
rational system of managing children during the 
first years of life. Even now the “ kindergarten” 
conjures up in my mind the most pleasing of 
images. I see the troops of little children, from 
seven years old down to the little “shaver” just 
out of his pinafore, all rollicking and glad, with 
chubby cheeks and lusty limbs, playing in THEIR 
garden, the children’s garden. No cross nurses 
pulling them about; no rheumatic grandmas 
* hushing” “‘ kushing” ’em; no worried mammas 
calling them naughty children and threatening to 
send them to school if they do not behave and 
make less noise; no one to bid them “ keep off the 





grass,” “don’t pluck the flowers,” ‘* keep out of 
the dirt,” or to be “‘ a fine little man,” or a “ nice 
little lady,” or any thing else than the joyous lit- 
tlé children they are! 

The common custom of sending children to 
school so very young is, to my mind, exceedingly 
reprehensible ; and to expect or desire them to 
be any thing but the busy, little undeveloped 
creatures they are, is the height of absurdity. I 
regard a smart, precocious child as both a public 
and a private calamity. The state, as well as the 
parent, has an interest in the proper and harmo- 
nious development of each member of the body 
politic, and nowhere more so than in a free gov- 
erpment like ours, where each individual is sov- 
ereign. 

When we reflect that one half of the children 
born never reach the age of seven years, and that 
of the other half a large proportion never reach 
the period of real usefulness, we should stop and 
consider why it is that such a sacrifice is made, 
and what are the remedies for the evil. It is not 
enough that we physicians of the hygienic school 
should endeavor to teach by precept and example 
the laws of life and health to adult humanity ; it 
is then mostly too late; the result of our labors 
at best will be but a sorry patchwork; and 
though many valuable lives may be prolonged, we 
can never hope to see real health till the child is 
properly trained from its earliest infancy. At 
present, there is no real joyous childhood. Pa- 
rents strive to make little men and women of their 
offspring, but they spoil the basis of true manhood 
and nobleness, physical health. The mind is not 
strengthened by a gradual and healthful develop- 
ment, but is stretched, crammed, and cracked, 
and the result is witnessed in so many broken- 
down minds and dilapidated bodies, in place of 
that vigor and stamina which is the birthright of 
all. And the most prolific cause of all this is the 
wrong system of educating children. But I have 
run away from the kindergarten, and will now 
come back and see what is valuable to be learned 
from it. The “kindergarten” is intended for 
children from two to seven years old, and consists 
of at least two spacious rooms, one devoted to 
games, and the other connected with a yard and 
garden devoted to the exercises. Froebel’s system, 
as explained by Madame Ronge, is simply to fur- 
nish—nothing to learn, but something to do. 
The child’s activity, that constantly inquires, 
“‘ What shall I do next ?” is ingeniously responded 
to in a variety of ways, in such a manner that, 
while it finds scope in incessant activity, it also 
calls into action, but never forces or strains its 
budding mind. There is no effort made to pro- 
duce smart children (all such tendencies are 
checked), but to make strong ones. The child’s 
instinets are closely followed. Every one, cspe- 
cially every mother, knows how the little boys 
and girls love to steal away to the roadside, to 
play in the mud, even at the certain risk of & 
scolding or whipping when found. There you will 
see them making mud cakes and all sorts of in- 
fant fancy-work, and nothing can exceed the de- 
light with which they regard what they have 
made with their own little hands. When I first 
entered the kindergarten, there were twenty oF 
twenty-five children around a table, all chatter- 
ing with each other, pleasantly and happily, and 
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with faces eagerly bent toward one end of the 
table, where a young woman (for no old women 
are allowed in the kindergarten) was giving out 
to each little balls of pipe clay. Each had a lit- 
tle flattened stick to mold it with, and they went 
gleefully to work, molding it into little forms, just 
as their childish fancy might suggest. One made 
a ball, then made a stem, and called it an apple, 
or flattened it, and called it a cake; or one made 
a saucer, or one a bird’s nest, and filled it with 
eggs, and made a little bird and sat it over them ; 
another, a cradle with a little baby in it; an- 
other, a pig, or a lamb, or a dog, etc. They were 
assisted to carry out their own ideas and sugges- 
tions. All this time they kept up a pleasant hum 
| of satisfaction. I was astonished to see what 
beautiful forms and figures they made. They are 
delighted with what they do, and always preserve 
the results, and often keep them for months very 
carefully laid away, and never destroy them. 
Give a child something to do, or to make, and he 
feels no desire to destroy and be called a naughty 
boy for it; but if his desire for activity is not re- 
sponded to, if he has nothing to create, he de- 
stroys something, perhaps a new doll or finished 
plaything ; and yet he takes more delight in re- 
| arranging the fragments than he did in the orig- 
inal article. The one gives scope for his fancy 
| and intelligence, the other scarce affords a mo- 
ment’s amusement. An employed child has no 
| time to be naughty, an unemployed one will and 
ought to be in some kind of mischief. 

Well, after the clay molding, which was only the 
best of play to them, they had been sitting a little 
| while and needed some exercise, so there were va- 

rious exercises adapted to develop their bodies. 
Every thing is connected with an. idea; for in- 
stance, there was the pigeon-house—three fourths 
of the children were in a close huddle, and the 
larger ones formed a circle around them. Then 
they sung, while the accompaniment was played 
upon the piano : 

“We open the pigeon-house again, 

And set all the bappy fluiterers free, 

They fly in the fields, and grass, and grain, 

Delighted with joyous liberty, 

Aud when they return from their merry flight, 

We shut up the house and bid them all good-night.” 

At “ we open,” ete., the little pigeons run out 
all round the room, play-ground, and garden, 
swinging their hands like the wingsof a bird, and 
at“ when they return,” etc., they run back again. 
Another— 

“ Woyld you know how does the farmer sow his barley and 

his whe +, 

‘Tis 80; 20 does the peasant sow his barley and his wheat.” 

They all stand in a line orcircle, and while they 
sing, they imitate the movements of the sower. The 
same is done of mowing, reaping, threshing, sift- 
ing the barley, and finally they rest after the la- 
bor is done. 

All these maneuvers call into exercise all the 
Parts and muscles that the teacher desires, and 
are always very pleasant and amusing to the chil- 
dren. There is a great variety of these simple 

| Symnastic exercises, and they are employed suffi- 
| “ently often to prevent the child from feeling the 
least weariness, for, in the kindergarten, the mot- 
tis,“ A sound mind in a sound body,” and the 
physical development is attended to quite as much 
4s the mental, or rather, the effort is to develop 





the mind and body equally and simultaneously. 
A favorite employment in the kindergarten is 
building with little wooden bricks, a box of which 
is given to each child; with these they build 
bridges, arches, castles, houses, pillars, crosses, 
stairs, and an infinite variety of beautiful forms, 
all of which teaches them order, an appreciation 
of symmetrical and geometrical figures, and a love 
of the beautiful in architecture. 

Paper is given them to cut with blunt scissors, 
and they make very tasty designs and patterns 
with different bright colors, such as tray and can- 
dle mats, etc. ; allof these they keep very choicely. 
At the appropriate time a little box of smooth 
sticks is given them. One stick may be called a 
poker, or a broom-handle, or a cane, or any thing 
else; with two he can make an A, or a V, or an 
L, or a T, and he is assisted to distinguish be- 
tween them, which he does very readily; and so, 
with a few sticks, all the letters of the alphabet 
are made, and the child has learned his letters 
without even trying to do so. With several sticks 
he can make a chair or table, or a house in per- 
spective, or any thing composed of straight lines ; 
and with soft-soaked peas an endless variety forms, 
such as little chairs, baskets, tables, houses, ete. ; 
can be made, and allgto the active brain and fin- 
gers, the sources of unbounded delight and satis- 
faction. ; 

The kindergarten reverses the order of paren- 
tal discipline, for instead of the threat of “ be a 
good boy, or I willsend you to school,” it is “* be a 
good boy, or you can’t go to the kindergarten,” 
for all their plays and exercises, while they call 
out all the present capacity of the child in the best 
manner to strengthen his mind and body, are at 
the same time very attractive to him, and it is an 
especial hardship to be obliged to stay away for 
evenaday. But you must not suppose that they 
are kept at the kindergarten all day—only a few 
hours at a time, and then they are sent home, where 
they busy themselves all day in quiet corners with 
bricks, sticks, paper, clay, etc., practicing their 
newly found faculties, all to the great delight 
and satisfaction of their nurses and mammas! 
Reading and writing follow naturally, and with- 
out being taught, for the child is directed in such 
a way that it finds out all for itself; and when it is 
ready for books, the most delicate and responsible 
part of life is past, and a substantial mental and 
physical basis exists on which to store the facts of 
science, and there is a reasonable hope that the fu- 
ture man or woman will possess that strength of 
character by which all of God’s created intelli- 
gences ought to be distinguished. 





A Sensrste Fatuer.—The Sunday Adlas says 
that a gentleman of great wealth in New York, 
but who has never cared to mingle much in 
fashionable society, recently settled $15,000 a 
year on a daughter who had married to his satis- 
faction. In speaking on the subject to a friend 
the other day he remarked he was willing to do 
the same by his other daughters, on one condi- 
tion, that they married respectable, upright, and 
industrious young men. He did not care how 
poor they were, if they were only of this de- 
scription, and their characters would bear in- 
vestigation. 





POCEET PRINTING MACHINE. 

A FRIEND writes us some account of what pur- 
ports to be a valuable invention for the purpose 
of printing one’s composition instead of recording 
it with the pen, which he desires us to publish in 
the Journan. He assures us, in a private letter, 
that he can record his thoughts with it much 
more rapidly than an expert penman. 

We hope the expectations of the writer will be 
realized, and we therefore give the machine a 
good word, as we are disposed to render aid to all 
efforts for the facilitating of human labor, espe- 
cially such as contemplate mental improvement 
and the spread of thought. But we give his com- 
munication, and leave it to time and the inventor 
to develop the idea. 


A VALUABLE INVENTION, 


Messrs, Eprrors: There is soon to come before 
the public a printing-machine, or, as it may be 
more properly called, the “* Editors’, Correspond- 
ents’, and Business Man’s Momentary Recorder,” 
which has been recently invented by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Livermore, of Hartland, Vermont. This 
curious little piece of Yankee mechanism is made 
entirely of steel, and sufficiently small to be car- 
ried and operated in the pocket with ease. 

The writing, or type, somewhat resembles the 
old English type; the paper is carried inside the 
case, which is confined upon two small rollers at 
each end of the case, which moves along as fast as 
the lines are printed; the inking apparatus is 
also carried within the case, and so arranged, by 
means of a piece of cloth or paper being saturated 
with the ink, that the type is inked and the entire 
operation performed without any other movement 
except bearing down upon six keys, which are 
attached to one end of the case. 

I was informed by the inventor, a short time 
since, that by means of this machine he can print 
with as great rapidity as the most expert account- 
ants can write; and with as much adroitness 
while walking, riding, running, or talking. 

We flatter ourselves that this machine will be 
of great utility to editors, correspondents, and 
practical business men, also clergymen and law- 
yers, and, in fact, all who have writing of any 
amount to do, as it can be used while riding in 
the cars, or elsewhere, where the pen and ink can 
not be used ; thereby a great deal of spare time, 
which is invariably lost, can be improved, and 
the many beautiful ideas and impressions which 
are conveyed to the mind under certain circum- 
stances, can be noted down on the impulse of the 
moment, which would be otherwise lost for ever. 
It can be used ; also, with as great facility in the 
bed at night, and if the operator is so disposed, 
can write all night without the aid of a lamp, 
pen, or ink; and as fast as the lines are printed, 
the paper passes from off one roller, passing by 
the type, and is then deposited upon another 
roller at the fore end of the box, where it can be 
unrolled and read at pleasure. It is constructed 
upon such a plan that it can be made almost any 
size, from two inches to six feet in length. 

The one which Mr. Livermore has now com- 
pleted and in use, is but 5 inches long, 3 wide, 
and 1% in thickness, and can carry 20 feet of 
common printing paper, 3 inches wide, upon its 
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two rollers. 
printing soon. 
I consider this an invention which will event- 
ually be of great utility to all men who have any 
thing to do with writing, and deserving the pub- 
lic patronage. 
Respectfully yours, 


Woopsrocks, Vermont. 


I shall send you a specimen of the 


A. J. B. 





IRON MORE USEFUL THAN GOLD. 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


“TI wave now in my hand,” said Edward 
Everett, “a gold watch, which combines embel- 
lishments and utility in happy proportions, and 
is often considered a very valuable appendage to 
the person of a gentleman. Its hands, face, 
chain, and case are of chased and burnished gold. 
Its gold seals sparkle wits the ruby, topaz, 
sapphire, emerald. I open it, and find that the 
works, without which this elegantly furnished 
ease would be a mere shell—those hands motion- 
less, and those figures without meaning—are 
made of brass. Investigating further, and ask- 
ing what is the spring, by which all these are 
put in motion, made of, I am told it is made of 
steel! I ask, what is steel! The reply is that 
it is iron which has undergone a certain process. 
So, then, I find the main-spring, without which 
the watch would always be motionless, and its 
hands, figures, and embellishments but toys, is 
not of gold (that is not sufficiently good), nor of 
brass (that would not do), but of iron. Iron, 
therefore, is the only precious metal, and this 
watch an emblem of society! Its hands and 
figures, which tell the hour, resemble the master 


spirits of the age, to whose movements every eye 
is directed. 


Its useless but sparkling seals, 
sapphires, rubies, topazes, and embellishments 
are the aristocracy. Its works of brass are the 
middle class, by the increasing intelligence and 
power of which the master spirits of the age are 
moved ; and its iron main-spring shut up in a 
box, always at work, but never thought of, except 
when it is disorderly, broken, or wants winding 
up, symbolizes the laboring class, which, like the 
main-spring, we wind up by the payment of 
wages, and which classes are shut up in obscurity, 
and though constantly at work, and absolutely 
necessary to the movement of society, as the iron 
main-spring is to the gold watch, are never 
thought of, except when they require their 
wages, or are in some want or disorder of some 
kind or other.” 

The political and industrial rights and privi- 
leges of the laboring classes should not be lost 
sight of by legislators. Educate and develop 
them, and they, in return, will bring iron out of 
the mountains in greater abundance; will, by 
their superior intelligence, invent machinery, by 
which most of the labor of life may be performed, 
“make two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before;” and thus, as in all other things, 
set the world a-head. The locomotive, steam- 
engine, telegraph, printing-press, sewing-ma- 
chines, mowers, reapers, seed-planters, harvest- 
ers, and so forth, will continue to be invented 
and improved just in proportion to the education 
and development of our people, and especially of 
the working classes. — Life Illustrated. 
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Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 

Reception or Lorp Napiex.—On March the 
15th, Lord Napier, the new British Minister, was 
introduced to the President by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. On his presentation he made a 
neat speech, and among other things said that he 
was instructed to convey to him (the President) 
the earnest desire maintained by the Queen to 
preserve and advance on all occasions the inter- 
ests and happiness of the people of England and 
America, which are so deeply involved in their 
amicable intercourse ; and to manifest to him the 
hearty good wishes which her Majesty cherishes 
for the prosperity of the United States. He 
ventured to congratulate the President on his ac- 
cession to the highest elective dignity in the 
country and the world, saying : ‘‘ May you enjoy 
it in health, peace, and ever-increasing honor, 
and may the period of your government be dis- 
tinguished by all the features of public welfare.” 
The President replied with equal cordi-lity. 





Tar Mormons.—Affairs at Utah are rapidly 
reaching a climax. Judgg Drummond, of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Territory, 
writes: “The leading men of the church are 
more traitorous than ever. Only a few days 
since all the papers, records, dockets, and nine 
hundred volumes of the laws, were taken out of 
the Supreme Court Clerk’s office and burned. 
And this is not the only instance of the kind. I 
say to you again, and through you to the Presi- 
dent, it is impossible for us to enforce the laws in 
this Territory. Every man here holds his life at 
the will of Brigham Young; and here we are 
without protection. I am firmly of opinion that 
Babbitt was murdered by Mormons under direc- 
tion of Brigham Young, and not by Indians. 
Murder is a common thing here; and Mormons 
ean not be punished with a Mormon jury, wit- 
nesses officers, and governor to pardon. It is 
too cruel, and must not be endured. A man, not 
a member of the church, is murdered, robbed, 
castrated, and imprisoned, solely for questioning 
the authority of the Church. Persons are now 
in the penitentiary, convicted before the Probate 
Judge, who are wholly innocent of any crime. 
Is there any other country where this abuse is or 
would be endured! Let all, then, take hold and 
erush out one of the most treasonable organiza- 
tions in America.” ae 

Tus Temperance Bitt.—A new temperance 
effort is in progress in the Legislature at Albany. 
The new Liquor License bill for this State has 
passed the Senate by a vote of 19 to 10, only 
three members being absent. An amendment 
was adopted providing that liquor shall not be 
sold on days of general or special election, or 
town meetings. The Commissioners of Excise 
are to be appointed on the second Tuesday of 
May, by the County Judge and two Justices of 
the Sessions, or a majority of them, of which ma- 
jority the County Judge shall be one. The city 
of New York is excepted from this clause. There 
the Chief Justice of the Superior Court, the pre- 
siding Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
the Recorder of the city shal] make the appoint- 
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ments. The bill goes to the Assembly, and if 
passed there, is to take effect immediately. 


Tue Sus-Martne Te_ecrara.—The sub-marine 
telegraph is exciting quite as much interest in 
Europe as in this country. Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
of this city, left fur Liverpool recently, to com- 
plete all the arrangements for laying the cable 
early in the summer. The British government 
furnishes two of their best steam frigates to aid 
the enterprise, and those ordered to perform this 
service by the Séeretary of War will in no way 
be inferior to any thing sent out by our English 
neighbors. In regard to the cable, which, by- 
the-by, is not larger than a good sized thumb, it 
is described by a London journal as being made 
at the rate of fifteen miles per day. Every thing 
will be ready at the time desired, but its success- 
ful laying-down is the test of success, and the 
crisis through which the enterprise must pass if 
successful. 

Tue Bonp Street Tracepy.—At the opening 
of the Court of Oyer and Terminer on the 6th 
ult., the District Attorney, Mr. A. Oakey Hall, 
moved, as the case was a peculiar one, and had 
excited an extraordinary degree of interest, that 
the trial of Mrs. Cunningham and Eckel for the 
murder of Dr. Burdell be adjourned to the first 
Monday in May, and asked the Court for an order 
for a panel of five hundred jurors. The order 
was granted, and the Court adjourned to Monday, 
May 4 

Tue Case or Joun Dean vs. Joun G. Boxer 
—This case, which arose out of the circumstance 
of a daughter of said John G Boker having mar- 
ried John Dean, her father’s coachman, and which 
has occasioned considerable excitement among 
certain circles in this city, came up before Judge 
Davies, in the Supreme Court Chambers, on a 
motion to dissolve an injunction restraining the 
said wife of John Dean of her liberty. ‘The return 
of a medical commission having been read, stat- 
ing that there was no evidence to show that any 
intellectual faculty was impaired, or that any 
mental unsoundness existed in the case of the 
said Mary Ann Boker, otherwise called Mary 
Ann Dean; the council for the plaintiff con- 
tending that neither force nor fraud had been 
practiced upon the young lady—that she was 
married in due form, and that as marriage in this 
State was a civil contract, the Judge had no 
alternative but to dissolve the injunction, and 
make an order for the wife to be delivered up to 
the husband of her choice—Judge Davies, in de- 
livering the decision of the Court, said “ that he 
deemed it due to the parties and to the public to 
state that he considered it his duty to have sev- 
eral interviews with the young lady, in order to 
satisfy himself whether she had been restrained 
of her liberty ; that in these interviews she had 
uniformly stated to him that she was not; that 
this man was her own free choice, and that she 
married him of her own free will ; that he found 
her a young lady of delicacy of demeanor, who 
was actuated by a double duty toward her pa 
rents and to the husband she had chosen for her- 
self. Having satisfied himself that neither foree 
nor fraud had been used, that the parties were of 
lawful age, and were of sound mind, it was his 
duty to pronounce this a valid marriage, without 
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any reference to wealth or station, for all were 
equal in the eyes of the law. The lady was ca- 
pable of entering into the contract, and it is the 
duty of the judge to say that it is binding upon, 
as neither force nor fraud had been practiced. 
An order must be entered dissolving the injunc- 
tion.” Mr. Bertholf was deputed to go with Mr. 
Dean and see that the bride was delivered to her 
husband. 


PERSONAL. 


DeatH or JupvGe Doveras.—Judge Amos 
Douglas died at Franklin, N. Y., on the 19th of 
March. He graduated at Williams College, Mass., 
under President Fitch, in 1798 ; pursued his pro- 
fessional studies at Albany ; was admitted to the 
practice of the law in 1801; commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in Franklin in 1802, where 
he has held many offices of usefulness and trust— 
having been Clerk of the First Congregational 
Society forty years; President of the Town Temper- 
ance Society five years, and of the County Society 
six years; held the office of Surrogate two years ; 
was one of the Judges of the County Court nearly 
eleven years ; held the office of Postmaster nearly 
sixteen years ; was Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Del. Lit. Institute at the time of his death, 
having served them nearly twenty-two years. 


Deacon Wm. Coicare, of the Baptist Church 
in this city, an eminent Christian and an old mer- 
chant of New York, died in April, aged 74. Mr. 
C. was one of the most generous, self-denying, 
hospitable men among the eminent Christians of 
New York, and has long been at the head of the 
religious and benevolent enterprises of the Baptist 
denomination. He was a man of large fortune, 
the product of his own industry, and has occupied 
the same place of business for nearly half a cen- 
tury. His loss is one deeply deplored by the en- 
tire Christian community. 


A Man namep E. C. Taytor, a resident of 
West Winfield, Herkimer County (a guest at the 
Ludlow House), descended the bank of the river, 
near the Niagara Suspension Bridge, and on reach- 
ing the bottom, he slipped and fell into the water, 
just above the bridge, and when discovered was 
thirty or forty rods below it, near the shore, roll- 
ing over and over, borne along by the resistless 
current, until he caught hold of a large rock, and 
after some hard struggles succeeded in reaching 
the top. The alarm was given, and a number of 
ladders were fastened together and lowered, by 
Which means he was rescued. 


Gen. La Veoa, the Mexican General, was 


| lately stopping at Wiltard’s Hotel, at Washington, 


and also Colonel May, who took La Vega’s guns 


and made him prisoner at the battle of Palo Alto; 
and to complete the curious reunion, Col. Magru- 
| der, to whom May handed La Vega over for safe- 


keeping, was at the same hotel. 


Hon. Epwarp Evererr has accepted an in- 


| Yitation to deliver the address at the inauguration 


of the Washington University at St. Louis, and 
While there for that purpose will, at the request 





of many leading citizens, repeat his lecture on 
Washington. : 
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A Monument to Henry Cray is to be erected «* 
Lexington, Ky., on the 12th inst, and an address 
is to be delivered by Edward Everett. The height 
of the column will be one hundred and nineteen 
feet, capped by a colossal statue. The Henry 
Clay Association of Texas will celebrate the anni- 
versary of Mr. Clay’s birth on the same day. 


Aw Inpian Autnor.—The Albany correspond- 
ent of a daily journal gives the following : “ There 
is here a calm, sedate, intelligent Indian—Mguth- 
thew—who is pursuing his studies and researches 
at the State Library, intrading on no one, disturb- 
ing no one. He is preparing a history of his own 
tribe—the Mohicans—and those annals which 
have been so painted and imagined, and invented 
by gentlemen who found it easier to call on fiction 
than to consult history, will be here illustrated by 
one who thoroughly understands what the Mohi- 
cans were. They were the River men. There 
are very few of them now. They lost severely in 
the war of the Revolution, when they broke league 
with the Mohawks and took the side of the Re- 
public. There are now but four Hundred. The 
Senior of the tribe, Metoxen,’ resides,at Stock- 
bridge, in Wisconsin, and remembers @he part 
taken by his kindred in the war.” ~* 


Cot. J. E. Gowen, ef Bosfonfihe contractor for 
raising the sunken fleet at Sebastopel, will leave 
for Liverpool soon, whence he will proceed over- 
land to the scene of his operations. Two vessels, 
containing the machinery and equipments for the 
work, will shortly leave Philadelphia for Sebas- 
topol. 

Sentence or THE Guitty Paystcran.—Doctor 
Jean Baptiste Theopile Dorlon, a wealthy physi- 
cian of the vicinity of Montreal, who was con- 
victed a few days since of robbing his brother, 
also a physician, when at the point of death, was 
sentenced on Monday to two years in the Peni- 
tentiary. The condemned was terribly affected 
upon hearing his sentence. 


PresentatTion.—Dr. Charles S. G Goodrich, of 
New York, has been presented with $700 in gold, 
by the citizens of New Utrecht and vicinity, as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his services 
rendered them last summer, during the prevalence 
of the yellow fever. 

A Gotpen Weppine.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the wedding of Mr. Samuel Safford was recently 
celebrated at Newburyport. Mr. Safford is seventy- 
five, and his wife seventy-one. The Herald says 
that their family, consisting of nine children, all 
married but one, varying in ages from forty-nine 
to thirty-three years, with their husbands and 
wives, were present. 


FOREIGN. 


Enoianp.—Parliament adjourned on the 21st of 
March. The papers are full of electioneering ad- 
dresses, almost to the exclusion of other news. 
Previous to the dissolution of Parliament, Lord 
Palmerston, in reply to questions, stated that no 
direct overtures for the return of the embassies 
had been made from Naples, but indirectly it had 
been asked whether sending the political prisoners 
to La Plata would be considered sufficient. The 
British Government, however, would not be satis- 
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fied with Naples merely emptying its prisons to 
fill them again.—On the evening of the 21st of 
March the Lord Mayor of London entertained a 
brilliant company of the corps diplomatique and 
members of both Houses of Parliament at a ban- 
quet in the Mansion House. The occasion derived 
unusual importance from the impending dissolu- 
tion, and the anticipation that the First Minister 
would avail himself of the opportunity to explain 
the grounds of the approaching appeal to the coun- 
try. Public expectation was not disappointed. 
Lord Palmerston spoke in animated terms, boast- 
ing of his cabinet as the “ instrament ef the na- 
tional will.” A gold medal has been offered 
by Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq., of Guildford, 
for the encouragement of Liberian literature. All 
competitors must be Liberian citizens, whether 
male or female, and of good moral repute. The 
subject presented for competition is “The Future 
of Africa.” It appears that Robert Owen, the 
Socialist, has addressed “the electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but especially the electors of 
the Metropolis of the British Empire and of the 
World,” begging some of them to elect him some- 
whers free of expense, and then he will explain, 
though eighty-five years of age, his grand discovery 
by which the world is immediately to be made 
happy. It is said that an outlet for a portion of 
the mass of unemployed labor is about to be pro- 
vided. “The Wellington Emigration Fund,” 
just established under auspices which bid fair for 
its prosperity, is headed by a subscription of 
£1,000 from the Duke of Wellington; and from 
the names connected with it we have no doubt 
the good work will be proceeded with vigorotsly. 

It was mentioned by Lord Derby, in the 
House of Lords, immediately previous to the dis- 
solution of Parliament, that among the cries and 
mottoes shouted and paraded in favor of Lord 
Palnierston were the following: “‘ Palmerston and 
freedom !” “ Palmerston and Liberalism !” “ Palm- 
erston and Protéstantism!” “ Palmerston, the 
only Christian Premier!” “ Palmerston, the true 
Protestant Minister!” “Palmerston, the man of 
God !” —— 

France.—The question of a modification of the 
French Cabinet is, after a long interval, once more 
among the rumors of the day. The object is be- 
lieved to be the incorporation of the Cabinet with 
the Department of State and the imperial house- 
hold. The enormous number of 125 students 
have been expelled from the Polytechnic School 
for mutiny. They gave a beating to the adjutant, 
who had reported their conduct to the command- 
ing officer, and when charged with their offense, 
they boldly declared their intention to stand by 
one another. The Emperor, it is said, was rather 
opposed to this sweeping measure of severity 
which has been taken, but yielded to the repre- 
sentations of Marshal Magnan, with whom the 
Polytechnic School is not a favorite. A great 
portion of the siik-weavers of Lyons are on strike. 
They demand an increase of wages, on the plea 
that the price of provisions is now so much higher 
than at the time when the present rate of wages 
was fixed upon by agreement between the masters 
and the men. The Government is of opinion 
that some concession might be made on the part 
of the masters. 
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Cuiwa.—The latest advices from China reported 
that affairs remained unchanged. Admiral Sey- 
mour has withdrawn his forces from the forts and 
directed his attention to keeping open the mouths 
of the river, until instructions and re-enforcements 
should arrive from England. It is decided that 
France shall send a land and sea force to the 
China station. The Emperor of China has ordered 
that hostilities against the British shall be con- 
fined to Canton. Gov. Yeh seems favorable to 
American interests, and has had some communi- 
cations with Minister Parker. It has been already 
telegraphed, via Newfoundland, that Lord Elgin 
goes Plenipotentiary to China. It was also tele- 
graphed that the British have a difficulty with 
Japan, and that two British war steamers have 
forced the fortified port of Nagasaki, the Japan- 
ese making no resistance.——From the details of 
the massacre of the Europeans on board the’ This- 
tle, it appears that the 7histle left Canton on her 
passage to Hong Kong. The Chinese passengers 
were searched to ascertain that they had no arms, 
and this point being settled, the vessel started. 
Presently seventeen Chinese obtained knives from 
a woman who had secreted them under her clothes, 
and who, it seems, had not been efficiently 
searched. With these they fell on the eleven un- 
armed Europeans, one of whom was the Spanish 
Vice-Consul, and murdered them all. Then run- 
ning the vessel into a creek they set fire to her, 
and carried the heads of their victims on shore, 
leaving the bodies to be burned. These seventeen 
Chinese were soldiers in disguise, and wore their 
uniforms under the garments they had assumed 
to gain admission to the vessel. It is believed 
that the authorities connived at their design, and 
will give them the full price for the heads. The 
Thistle being an iron boat was not destroyed. 
Her hull was found next day with the eleven 
charred bodies decapitated—a melancholy evi- 
dence of their horrid fate. On the 12th of Janu- 
ary the whole of the suburbs west of Canton were 
burned by the British forces. In this service a 
party of the 59th regiment missed their way, and 
getting under the city wall were assailed with 
stones and matchlocks, losing two men killed, 
eleven severely wounded, and ten slightly wound- 
ed. A large fire had also taken place inside the 
city. The Mandarins have issued in various dis- 
tricts the most bloodthirsty edicts against the 
English, and have offered large rewards to those 
who may succeed in assassination or incendiarism 
in Hong Kong. At latest accounts, the bom- 
bardment and conflagration of Canton has excited 
the Chinese to a general movement against all 
Europeans ; and the Chinese populace are begin- 
ning to show a courage quite unwonted, and from 
which danger is apprehended. The movement is 
not confined to China alone, but had become vis- 
ible at Singapore. The English and German res- 
idents of Singapore have been obliged to arm 
themselves against attacks in the streets from the 
infuriated Chinese, who are joined by the Malays. 

A private letter from a French naval officer 
serving in the Chinese squadron says that many 
of the Europeans who partook of the poisoned 
bread at Hong Kong lost their teeth, their nails, 
and even the hair of their heads. A Russian cap- 
tain was attacked with ophthalmia, and his sight 


is despaired of. About four hundred persons 
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were more or less poisoned. The writer asserts 
that there are Europeans in the Chinese fleet, and 
the aptitude displayed by the native sailors is de- 
scribed as extraordinary. 

NicaraGua.—Our advices from Rivas, Nicar- 
agua, head-quarters of Gen. Walker, state that up 
to the 18th, Gen. Walker and army were in good 
health, and had plenty of provisions and ammuni- 
tion.——On the 16th, Gen. Walker, with 400 men, 
made an attack on St. George, oceupied Ly about 
2,000 of the enemy. After driving the enemy 
and gaining the Plaza, he burned a part of the 
town most important to the allied army, when he 
learned that about 1,200 of the enemy, under 
Gen. Chammora, had marched by another road to 
make an attack on Rivas, whereupon Gen. Walker 
marched for that place, and met the enemy in full 
retreat at the forks of three roads, hotly pursued 
by Gen. Henningsen and his command, who had 
driven them out of Rivas, upon their attack, with 
great slaughter.——The allies, by their own ac- 
count, lost 827 killed, and over 300 wounded. 
Gen. Walker estimates their loss at about 1,100 
—600 kiiled and 500 wounded. Gen. Walker’s 
loss was 2 killed and 21 wounded. Theslaughter 
was so great that Gen. Walker was unable to 
properly bury thé dead, and was compelled to or- 
der the bodies burned, to prevent putrefaction 
and insure the health of the city of Rivas, which 
order was being carried out.——It is reported and 
generally believed that Gen. Canas, the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the allies, is under arrest for hav- 
ing made certain overtures to Gen. Walker ; also 
that Gen. Chillon had raised a body of men in 
Leon, and was about to march to join Walker, and 
that President Rivas had been assassinated. The 
last report is said to be confirmed by a letter re- 
ceived at Greytown, by the wife of his son, Ramon 
Rivas. Spencer, Vanderbilt’s agent, has left the 
country, and was to have sailed in the Illinois. 
——Col. Lockridge, on the San Juan River, had 
received another strong re-enforcement of Texans, 
with a large amount of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and with the steamer J. N. Scott, recently 
retaken, which had been thoroughly repaired, pro- 
ceeded up the river.——On the 18th Col. L. re- 
connoitered the enemy’s position at Castilla, and 
from prisoners taken gained the important infor- 
mation that Walker had gained a great victory, 
and the allies had fallen back on .Massaya or 
Granada, completing propositions of peace, the 
Costa Ricans not willing to join the conference, 
but had sent “ Vanderbilt’s agent, Spencer,” out 
of the country, and have opened the Transit to 
the English Government.——Important docu- 
ments seized by Col. Lockridge, proving the above 
facts, have been sent to Washington, U. 8., and 
to the President of Nicaragua at Rivas. The Cos- 
ta Ricans have only 350 men at San Carlos, under 
Gen. Mora. Col. Lockridge has 500 men with 7 
pieces of artillery, plenty of small-arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions, and is now more confident of 
his success than ever. 

A distressing calamity occurred by the bursting 
of the boiler of the steamboat J.N. Scott while on 
@ passage up the San Juan, April 1st, by which 
some 60 men were killed and 25 wounded. Most 
of the killed were of the hundred men under Col. 
Lockridge, who proposed to join Walker. 
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WOOL NEXT THE SKIN. 

Ir is a popular opinion that wool worn next the 
skin is much more healthy than linen or cotton, 
especially for invalids, but the *‘ why and where- 
fore” seems hard toexplain. Some say “ because 
it is warmer.” If this were true, and the warmer 
the better, it is surely reason enough. Some say 
** because it more readily absorbs moisture.” If 
so, why not use it for towels? Let them try it. 
No, cotton and linen have an attraction for water, 
but wool a decided repulsion, and this is one of 
the best of reasons why it should be worn for an 
outside garment. It is said that by its friction it 
excites the skin to a healthy action. So do blis- 
ters and mustard poultices—why not wear them 
daily? It is true of wool, as of the blister and 
poultice, they are a good as a remedy in certain 
diseases—so is arsenic (begging the pardon of the 
homeo and hydropathists}. But it is not true that 
wool, exposed to the same degree of heat, becomes 
as warm to the hand as linen ér cotton, and it is 
not true that two thicknesses of wool are as good 
protection against cold as one of cotton next | 
the skin with wool over it. Wool is a poor con- 
ductor of heat—cotton and linen comparatively 
good. 

What, then, is the natural inference from these 
facts? Why, to wear your cotton next the skin 
to receive the heat as it passes from the body, and 
wool over it to prevent its escape. I admit that 
were a person to wear but one thickness of cloth, 
wool is the warmest, and for this reason it may 
be recommended to mechanics and sailors who ex- 
pose themselves, in their shirt-sleeves, to sudden 
changes. Cotton and linen, from the fact that 
they do absorb the perspiration from the body, 
need cleansing much oftener than wool, as every 
person learns who wears them. Perspiration, as 
it comes from the body, is grateful to the surface | 
till it has parted with its watery particles by 
evaporation. The residue then becomes an irri- 
tant. The cotton takes up the whole perspiration 
as soon as it comes in contact, while the wool re- 
pels it, and if the sweat can not escape in any 
other direction, it passes through the wool and 
stands upon the outside, andj if there are pro- 
jecting hairs on the garment, it collects in drops 
on their extreme points. Examine a wool 
blanket on a sweaty horse. I mention this, not 
as an argument, but to explain the pseudo-absorp- 
tion of wool. 

But there are other, and perhaps more serious 
objections to wool as an under-garment. Its con- 
stant friction debilitates the skin and its organs 
of perspiration, and renders it more susceptible t0 
colds, eruptions, and rheumatisms. A medical 
friend of mine, of delicate constitution, who had 
from his boyhood been encased in woolen flannel by 
his mother, became, after obtaining his diploma, 
somewhat heterodox in his woolen notions, and for 
experiment cut off the left sleeve of his woolen un 
der-shirt. After a few weeks’ trial, he found thst 
his left arm had increased in circumference ® half 
inch over his right (he was not left-handed), and 
that the flesh and skin felt harder and firmer, 
and better every way. He gradually dispensed 
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with his wool flannel, and for thirty years has al- 
lowed no wool to touch him. He is now healthy, 
and expects to live to be one hundred years old. 
Another friend wore thick, home-made woolen 
drawers to protect him from the cold—was 
troubled with lumbago, and was obliged to wear 
them with thick woolen pants all summer. He could 
not dispense with either without being very lame. 
Observing that his lameness never reached above 
his drawers, he threw them away in January, put 
on cotton ones, persevered in them, became less 
susceptible to cold, and his lumbago has disap- 
peared. P. B.S. 





THE COMING COMET. 





Wuat are we coming to! or, rather, what is 
coming to ust Some say a comet. Well, the 
question then arises, which will get the worst of 
it? According to the predictions of certain end- 
of-the-world philosophers, this world is again to 
coms to an end on or about the middle of June 
next; and the instramentality by which our little 
“terrestrial sphere” is to be knocked into “ ever- 
lasting smash,” is a comet—probably with a “ fiery 
tail.” 

We begin to lose faith in comets. Since we 
have, as boy and man, been on the stage of action, 
this accident has been about to happen several 
times; but somehow or other there has always 
been, thus far, something in the laws and order of 
Nature thaf bas overruled—and all for the best, 
we doubt not—the calculations of the destruc- 
tionists. So, we predict, it will continue to be. 
However, it is always well to prepare for the 
worst; hence we recommend the “ generality of 
mankind in general” to put their houses in order, 
pay their debts, forgive their enemies, give to the 
poor, visit the widow and the fatherless, educate 
the ignorant, reform the vicious, and do works 
meet for repentance. ‘So shall your peace be 
like a river, and your righteousness like the waves 
of the sea,” whether the comet destroys the earth, 
or the earth destroys the comet, or both, or neither. 





A Drunkarn’s Bratn.—Hyrti, by far the 
greatest anatomist of the age, used to say that he 
could distinguish, in the darkest room, by one 
stroke of the scalpel, the brain of the inebriate 
from that of the person who lived soberly. Now 
and then he would congratulate his class upon 
the possession of a drunkard’s brain, admirably 
fitted from its hardness and more com plete pres- 
ervation for the purpose of demonstration. 
When the anatomist wishes to preserve the 
human brain for any length of time, he effects 
his object by placing that organ in a vessel of 
tleohol. From a soft pulpy substance it then 
becomes comparatively hard. But the inebriate, 
auticipating the anatomist, begins the indurating 
Process before death—begins it while the brain 
Temains the consecrated temple of the soul ; while 
its delicate and gossamer tissues still throb with 
the pulses of heaven-born life. Strange infatua- 
tion, thus to desecrate the god-like! Terrible 
tochantwent, that dries up all the fountains of 
Senerous feeling, petrifies all the tender humani- 
Wes and sweet charities of life, leaving only a brain 
of lead and a heart of stone.—Boston Med. Jour. 





“ao.” 

Tuat isasmall word. It was quickly written, 
almost as quickly put intotype. It is very easily 
pronounced in a sentence. But of all the words 
in our English vocabulary, there is none so difficult 
to utter, under circumstances not a few, as “ no.” 

Young man—young woman—you know this to 
be true—true to your sorrow, it may be. Is it 
not so! Recall the transactions of the last year 
—of the past month—of the past week—nay, of 
even the past day, and answer us frankly ! 

When asked to indulge in some extravagsnce 
or frivolity, not to say vice or crime, by your 
schoolmates or social companions, did you find it 
easy tosay “no?” Did not your tongue falter? 
Did it not, in Scripture phrase, cling to the roof 
of your mouth? Mentally, you answer yes—for 
you will not dare to say ‘ no” to these questions. 

Learn, then, to use the little word “no.” Get 
it literally “by heart.” Its prompt use will save 
your feet from many a snare set for the unwary. 
Let it become a habit with you to say “no” 
promptly, and without a moment's hesitation ; and 
all will be well, where, otherwise, all will be ill. 

But not only to the young is “no” a word of 
importance. The want of its prompt utterance 
has been the ruin of many a family, showing how 
much of weal or woe hangs upon a little word ! 

When you were urged by your vain wife, and 
vainer daughter, to change your customary mode 
of life—living, as you were, within your income— 
to move into a more fashionable locality—then 
would have been the time to say “no.” But you 
hesitated, and advantage was taken of your want 
of firmness. That was the moment from which 
your pecuniary ruin dated. A word would have 
saved you—that litile word “ no.” 

You were asked to indorse for a friend—per- 
haps to indorse a note in blank—or to draw a 
check in the same reckless form. You said yes— 
or, what is the same thing or worse, you said noth- 
ing. Youweremum. You signed it, because you 
had not schooled yourself to say “no.” That act 
ruined you! 

Readers, young and old, see to it that you learn 
to say “ no.”— Exchange. 





Extraorpinary Canine Instinct.—The most 
remarkable instance of instinct or sagacity in a 
dog that we remember to have heard of, occurred 
in the town of Fairhaven a few days since; and 
it was this: Two children, between the ages of 
five and seven years, were playing in the middle 
of the street in Fairhaven, when an unloaded 
wagon, without a driver, drawn by @ runaway 
horse, was seen approaching at a furious rate. 
A large dog, a cross of the Newfoundland and 
mastiff breeds, who was lying near, saw the ap- 
proaching peril, and going up to the rescue of 
the unconscious innocents, took up by its clothes 
in his teeth first one of the children and deposit- 
ed the little thing out of danger on the side-walk, 
and then returned and took the other—also plac- 
ing it safely on the walk. As the wagon was 
passing, the dog made a spring at the horse and 
tried to seize him by the nose, but failed to stop 
him. We have these curious facts from a gentle- 
man whose veracity is unquestionable.—New 
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INFLUENCE OF BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Parents, think of this. When you place a book 
or periodical on your center-table, do you consid- 
er its influence for good or evil! Every book, 
every paper, has a soul, breathing a spirit good or 
bad. It is the soul of its author, and, when 
spread over the pages of the book, that soul acts 
upon its reader as truly as when acting directly. 
The person who touches the book comes in con- 
tact with that soul, and is affected by it. And no 
contact with it is more influential. In reading an 
author’s book, your are conversing with him, un- 
der circumstances very favorable to your becom- 
ing like him ; for, in the book, every thing is gen- 
erally deeply thought out, in shape to convince, 
or carefully dressed up, in a manner to bewitch. 
And all this only indicates the necessity of read- 
ing with care and caution. 

Would you, when purchasing books or papers 
for your children, have their minds contaminated 
with vicious principles, let them read every thing 
that pours forth, like a torrent, from the press of 
the day. Remember, while extolling the value of 
the press, that it is as powerful for evil as it is 
great for good. 

Why should we be so careful in regard to the 
food with which our bodies are nourished, while 
we pay so little attention to ihe mental pabulum 
which our minds receive Remember, we can as 
easily plant the seeds of disease in the mind as 
in the body ; and that disease implanted in the 
mind is very likely eradicated with more difficul- 
ty than from the body. 

A book or a paper exerts an influence, not only 
in time, but as etemity rolls on! Oh, how infi- 
nitely, momentously important, that a wise, judi- 
cious selection of reading be made for all, especially 
for the rising age !— Student and Schoolmate. 





THe Hanv.—Look at the hand! A little 
organ, but how curiously wrought! How mani- 
fold and necessary are its functions! What an 
agent has it been for the wants and designs of 
man! What would the mind be without it? 
How has it molded and made palpable the con- 
ceptions of that mind! It wrought the statue of 
Memnon, and hung the brazen gates of Thebes; 
it fixed the mariner’s trembling needle upon its 
axis; it heaved the bar of the first printing-press ; 
it arranged the tubes of Galileo; it reefed the 
topsails of Columbus; it held the sword with 
which Freedom fought her battles ; poised the axe 
of the dauntless woodman; opened the path of 
civilization. It turned the mystic leaves upon 
which Milton and Shakspeare inscribed their 
burning thoughts; and it signed the Charter of 
England’s liberty. Who would not render honor 
to the hand ? 

Causes or Trance.—Dr. Sir Henry Holland, in 
his Medical Notes, observes that, “as respects 
magnetic sleep or trance in all its alleged shapes, 
there is no well-authenticated fact making it need- 
ful to believe that an influence is received from 
without, beyond those impressions on the senses 
which are capable, according to the temperament 
and other circumstances of existing disordered as 
well as healthy actions, throughout every part of 
the nervous system, and especially in the senso- 
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rial functions.” 
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CHILDREN NOT TAUGHT TO THINE. 


“Srupy, and the means of study, are in- 
dispensable ; but all study and no reflection will 
never make a scholar. A man may read a monu- 
ment of books, and never know the more ; because 
knowing but little of all, he knows nothing defi- 
nite of a part. So withthe children. They should 
obtain the faculty of reflection. Moderate study, 
and rigid, scrutinizing, untiring thought, will 
bring a child any sufficient knowledge. Who is 
the successful man? He who thinks. Who is 
the distinguished professional man? He who re- 
flects and investigates. And who the enviable 
scholar—the book-worm? Ask Newton with his 
apple, Watt with his engine, or Franklin and 
Morse with the kite and lightning, and they will 
tell you, as all history portrays, that knowledge 
comes only after close, vigilant thought: and show 
me that boy who is reserved, thoughtful, and in- 
quisitive, and when he comes to manhood I will 
point out to you an intellect’; or the girl who sees 
beauty in nature, and admires nature for its beau- 
ty and instruction, and I will show you a store of 
intellectual brightness.” 

We have extracted the above from one of our 
exchange papers. It contains most important 
truth. The practice of pouring knowledge (or 
rather of attempting todo it, for it is seldom real- 
ly done) into a child’s mind, is one of the greatest 
evils in our system of education. Instead of en- 
riching the mind, it beggars it. It starves the 
intellect till it shrivels to dwarfishness. If we 
rightly apprehend, to educate comes from educo, 
to draw or lead out. This should be the grand 
idea in educating a child. Draw out his mind. 
Learn him to think, Exercising his mind will 
expand and increase his faculties, as much as ex- 
ercising his limbs will strengthen and enlarge the 
physical man. Every teacher and every parent 
should know this, and practice in accordance with 
such knowledge. Then we should have students 
instead of mere superficial dunces—Newtons in- 
stead of mere imitators. We hope soon to see this 
improvement made in the education of children, 
and we are well assured but little will be accom- 
plished by all other efforts till this is done. 

ee 


DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND. 


Ir is not by mere study, by the mere accumula- 
tion of knowledge, that you can hope for eminence. 
Mental discipline, the exercise of the faculties of 
the mind, the quickening of your apprehension, 
the strengthening of your memory, the forming of 
a sound, rapid, and disciiminating judgment, are 
of even more importance than the store of learn- 
ing. Practice the economy of time. Consider 
time, like the faculties of your mind, a precious 
estate ; that every moment of it well applied is put 
out to an exorbitant interest. The zest of amuse- 
ment itself, and the successful result of applica- 
tion, depend in a great measure upon the economy 
of time. Estimate also the force of habit. Ex- 
ercise a constant and unremitting vigilance of the 
acquirement of habit, in matters that are appa- 
rently of entire indifference—that perhaps are 
really so, independent of the habits that they en- 
gender. Itis by the neglect of such trifles that 
bad habits are acquired, and that the mind, by 





total negligence and procrastination in matters of 
small account but frequent occurrence—imatters of 
which the world takes no notice—becomes ac- 
customed to the same defects in matters of higher 
importance.—Sir Robert Peel. 





LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


I wave taken the Journals for many years, and 
must say that my success in life has been facili- 
tated very much by the knowledge gained from 
your Journals, and I could not get on in the world 
without their intelligent company ; yet I fail much 
in living up to the truth as therein taught. This 
is indeed a blind age, and ever must be until the 
light of phrenological science shall enter our 
pulpits, for no man should be allowed to be a 
teacher in moral science unless he is imbued 
with the truth phrenologically. 

Hoping and trusting that your life may be pro- 
longed to see the day when man shall be brought in 
harmony with himself according to Phrenology, 
then indeed will the millennium have come. We 
talk Phrenology in our store and in our house, in 
the street and in the cars; at home or abroad we 
endeavor to get all to look at things phrenologic- 
ally, knowing that in no other way can we serve 
our friends or country so well. Hoping that we 
may journey many years together as reader of 
your useful Journals, 

I am very truly your friend and patron, 
R. R. D. 
Maarron, Lixw County, Iowa. 

Messrs. Fowier ano Wetts—I have received 
the January number of the Purenotogicat Jour- 
NAL, and wovld not do without it a year for ten 
times the price. Inclosed isa dollar far the present 
volume. M. B. S. 





How To Tatx.—The New York Tribune thus com- 
mends this new Hand-Book: A great amount of sound 
philological doctrine is here crowded into a narrow space. 
No one can consult the rules laid down in this convenient 
manual without gaining many valuable hints in regard to 
the grammatical construction, pronunciation, and estab- 
lished usages of the English language. It is designed 
especially for the benefit of those persons who have failed 
to enjoy the advantage of a good early education ; but few 
are such masters of their native tongue as not to be able to 
profit by the correction of numerous errors, which are ha- 
bitaally committed in conversation and public speaking. 
This is an excellent feature of the present work, which has 
been compiled from the best authorities, with a rigid view 
to popular wants, 

Hotianp & Co., of Oregon City, have recently 
ordered a large stock of our standard publications, which 
have just been shipped to their address, via Cape Horn. 
Readers in that great and magnificent Territory may now 
inform themselves on all the progressive reforms which 
agitate the minds of people in the centers of civilization. 
We rejoice to be placed in communication with the fresh 
and vigorous spirits of the mountainous West. The Flat- 
Heads, Wallawallas, and the Boonacks are rapidly ing 
away, and the “pale faces” are plowing and planting 
where the red men and the wild deer were the primitive 
occupants. “ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 

H. H. Hurcuison, Dowactac, Cass County, 
Micn.—The best course for a beginner in Phrenology is to 
procure a bust showing all the organs, price $1 25. “ Edu- 
cation Complete,” price, prepaid by mail, $259. Fowler's 
“ Phrenology.” $1 25; “ Self-Instructor,” 30 cents ; Combe’s 
“ Lectures,” $1 25; “ Hereditary Descent,” 87 cents. And 
after mastering these, try his hand at finding and describ- 
ing the organs on living heads. 


E. N., Conn.—The qualities necessary for a 
person to possess in order to become a good practical 


phrenologist, as well as for many other professions and 
— are set forth in our work entitled, “ Memory and 
ntellectual Improvement.” Price, prepaid by mail, 87cts. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, shoyld be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tzxme.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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C. M. Saxton & Co., Aericut- 
TURAL BOOK PUBLIS , 140 Fulton Street, New 
York, bave jast added to the number of books published 
exclusively by them, the following valuable works: 
Waring’s El- ments of Agriculture................... $0 7. 
Dadds’ Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, plain 

plates : 

ow 


Do. 
Dadds’ Modern Horse Doctor 
Coles’ American Veterinarian 
Coles’ American Fruit- Book 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-Boox 


Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener's Instructor. 
Bridgeman’: Fruit Cultivator’s Maauel.. . 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide 
Stansbury’s Chinese Sugar-Cane and Sugar 
Hyde's Coinese Sugar-Oane 
The Cotton Pianter’s Manual 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 





In CREASED ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
Lit'le Folks.--Union of WOODWORTH’S CABINET with 
MERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Uncle Frank added to our Corps of Editors. ‘The two most 
popular and widely-extended Magazines for Children are 
new united in one. with a subscription list larger by far 
than that of any Magazine of its class in the world. All 
the attractions of each Maguzine will now be concentrated 
in THE MUSEUM AND CABINET. It will have the 
benefit not only of the Javors of the efficient Robert Merry 
and Hiram Hatchet, but Mr. Woodworth (Uncle Frank) 
will be associated in the editorial department: 

The terms will still be the same—ouly One Dollar a year, 
in advance. Now is just the time to subecribe. Agents 
wanted to solicit subscribers to this and the Mothar’s Muga- 
sine. Geod encouragement given. Address 

J. N. STEARNS & OO., Publishers, 
May tt. 1'6 Nassau Street, New York. 
‘ nr = - 

Books For THE Season.—F rurts 
AND FLOWERS. (2 Sent free of Postage on receipt of 
Price. 

Choriton’s Complete Grape-Grower’s Guide; for the 

Vineyard. Cold Grapery, and Forcing- House $0 60 
Allen on the Grape; a wel'-known and reliable work. 1 00 
Reemelin’s * Vine-Dresser’s Manual;” for out door 

Culture and Wine-making 
Persnz’s * New Process for the Cultare of the Vine.” 

PORE e onc s conc cncepenarccascescccesccessececces 
Eltion’s American Fruit-Grower’s Guide ; the latest 

work on Fruits 1 
Col. s’ American Frat Book .... 
Eastwood's Cranberry Culture. 

Pardee on the Strawberry 
Buist’s Kitchen Garden 
Baisi’s Flower-Garden Directory 
Breck’s Book of Flowers. .............-- 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant 
Catalogues of all our Books sent free to any address. 
©. M. SAXTUN & CO., 
Agricultaral Rook Publishers, 
140 Futon Street, New York. 


May 1t. 





“ There is a tide in the affairs of m:n, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, ali the voysge ot their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Desmperatum; A JOURNAL OF 
Business for all people who need or desire profitable, agree- 
able, and honorable employment. 

This is a Practical Treatise on Business, which the pab- 
lisher does not fear to recommend to all those ont of em- 
ployment, as well as those desiring more profitable eoneee 
ment. It is written and arranged in « thoroughly ae 
manner, embracing al! the most minute particulars Ane 
experienced busiaess man, end will not fail to “we 174 
eelf, and be of much profit to all who may use it ted 4 
cisely what its tide —- ge ‘Further p* 
sent, if desired, by nfai! " 

A most thoronghly prectical work—a complete compend 
juin of business—a ant, addres 

ice $1 25 per . Sent 

ns me. E. COOKE, Publisher, 

May 1t. 


Box 680, Post-Office, Baltimore, Md. 
Hemp anp Fax BRAKES = 
SCUTCHERS — Guaranteed to do perfect work ex 
tiously, and suitable for plantation or mill use—are manufse- 
tured, and sold low by the Unir on 
Company, 28 Pine Stree’, New York. Orders May th 
HOVEY, as above, promptly atiended to, 
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| er's Patent Force Pumps, will 
| 1857, to 172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. The public are 
| jnformed that these Pu 


| Manufacturer’s prices. Depot 114 
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Dr. Axcort’s New Boox.—Tue 
Laws of Health ; or, Sequel to the House I live In — This 
js unquestionably one of the most plete and bl 
Physivlogical works ever written. It is d by the 
venerable author not only as a book for the family, but for 
the school-room, and is worth ten times its cost to any family 
in the land. The Author and Publister are daily receiving 
the testimonials in favor of this admirable book. 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, writes thus to the 
surbor : 


Wrirams Cortzar, December 22, 1856. 
De. Avoorr—Dear Sir: You have been a public bene- 
factor, a pioneer in a great work, and I have no doubt have 
preveoted untold suffering. A wide circulation of the “ Laws 
of Health,” can not fail to be greatly useful. 
Sincerely yours, Marx Hopkins. 
John D. Philbrick, Esq , Superintendent of the Pubiic 


speaks as follows: 

De S coueaaiiie dear Sir: I have read your “ Laws of 
Health” with great satisfaction, and [ say to my friends, 
“Go and do likewiee.” I bave just put a copy into the 
bands of a college student, and w a copy of it might be 
putinto the hands of every student in every college, semin- 
ary, and school in the land. 

* Most respectfally yours, Joun D. Putipeick. 

The work is comprised in one handsome 12mo volume. 


1. 
Pr OWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Force Pumps—Notice—ReEmov- 
au—E. A. MARSHALL, Sole A t for Coles* and Thatch- 
move, on the Ist May, 


imps challenge the world for an 
equal. and persons desirous of purchasing Pamps, cheap, 
simple, handsome, aud durable, should examine theee be- 


| fore purchasing eleewhere. 


N. B.—No charge made for fisting pipe, and Hore sold at 
aiden Lane, corner 
Pearl Street, Basement, 





| = a 
| W.S. Hoae’s Exrensrve Bep- 
| DING WAREROOMS, No. 233 and 24 Fu'ton Sireet, near 


Proat, New York. Hair, Moss, Husk, end Canton Bamboo 
Materesses, Feathers, Bedsteads, Lounges, Chairs, Cots, 


| ete, Blankets, Comfortables, Sheets, a and 


all kinds of goods for Furnishing Hotels, Private Houses, 
Seamships, etc. He is the Manovfacturer of the lortable 
Spring Bed and Mattress. A great invention, and at a low 


| price, Goods sent to any part of the country at short notice 





oy 
SetpHo’s AneLEsEY Lee witH 
Patent Elastic Anatomical Joiots, Patented March 6, 1856. 
Alm, SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND. which is eo ar- 
ranged that the wearer can open and shat the flogers, grasp, 
et. Further information on application at 

May, 1f. tr. 24 Spring Street. New York. 


Conners’ Unrrep Srares Typr 





j weuney, Nos. 29, 81, and 83’ Beekman Street, New 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
The unders goed beg to inform the Trade that they have 


| iuet their NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN-BOOK OF 
PRINTING TYPES, BORDERING, etc., and that it is 


now ready for delivery to their«ld patrons, and to all who 


| Patronze their Foundry. Ia it will bs found a new series 


Faces, from Pearl to Pica, surpassing, if p ssible, their 
celebrat-d Series of SCOTCH CUT FACES 
The Fancy Type Departinens exhibits an uosurpassable 


| Variety of beautiful styles sel_cted from France, G 
| aod England. “ —— 


The Seripts and Borderings are now for the first time 
Presented to the printing pablic, and are the productions 
of the best American and Kur.pean artists. 

An entire new series of GERMAN FACES, both for 
Newspaper and Job Printing of a very superior style, is 


| So¥ compl ted ant ready fr exl +. 


Every article necessary to a perfect Prizting Establish- 


| Ment furnished to order, 


Me al from which the Type is made will be found 
Metin? adapted to the severe usage of Machine Press 


We have added to our establishment ever 
i every thing neces- 
| fir Electrotyping or Stereotyping in Copper ou Cuts, 
or Fancy Type, and all such other matter as may offer, 
feo within the compass of 16 by 22 inches; as well 
pper Facing all type manufactured by ns—if desired. 
ail JAMES CONNER & SONS. 


en 





Tue Srupent anp ScHOOLMATE. 
Patonttaty Magaz ne for Chi dren and Youth, Schools and 


Saiiies, contains New Speeches, Original Dialogues, Hw- 
ag Boeraphy. Travels, Poeury, Music, Museum of Cari- 
| in Literature, etc. The most valuable magazine for 
| gi Hmong publish din America. 86 pag-s monto'y. Terms 


wpa highly Popular among Teachers and Pupils, as well 
bisand Children, Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
way, New York. 


P.8—Clabs of Ten 
tach, Binge pa Hirad 4 will be supplied at 75 cents 
mi QOKING-GLASSES, ProTURE 
end Country trade sapp'ied.—Nos, 388, 390, and 392 
ly, 





— Street, corner of Beach Street, New York. 


HORACE V. SIGLER. 


~ 
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Tue Morner’s Hanppook; A 


Guide in the Care of Young Children. By Edward H. 
Parker, M.D., Physician to the Children’s Departm: nt of 
the Demilt Dispensary; late Profeesor of Anatomy snd 
Physiology in the New York Medical College, etc. 
following is a 


PART OF THE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

On the Care of the Child befure its Birth. 

Ona the Birth of the Child. 

Concerning the First Month—Of Nursing ; of Sleeping ; of 
ae of Dress; of Exposure to the Fresh Air. 

Of Wet Nurses. Artifiuial Feeding. 

Of the Second Six Monthbs—Of the Dress of the Chil! from 
the Sixth to the Twelfth Month; of the Diet, Exercises, aud 
Habits of the Child during the Second Six Months 

The Second Year—Of Weaning ; Rules concerning Wear - 
ing; The Dress; The Bed; Ventilation of the Sieepi 
Room; of Education; of Creeping and Walking. 

From the Second to the Sixth Year—-Of the Teeth ; Diet; 
the Toilet; Education. 

The Moruer’s Hanppoox may he ordered of the princi- 
pal booksellers, or it will be mailed to any part of the Uniied 
States, and the postage paid, on receipt of $1. 

— by E. P. ALLEN, 9 Sprace Street, N. Y. 

ay 1t 








Carpetines, Or Crorus, Mat- 


TINGS, ete., Foreign anid Domestic, of the best qualities 
and the latest styles of pattern and color, are now in 
great variety, at very low prices, by Mr. Donnelly, whose 
store has been greatly enlarged this spring. Hous-keepers 
who bave not visited it since last year are cordially invited 
to view the new goods in his four new warerooms. 
ARTHUR DONNELLY, 98 Bowery, New York. 





Premium Prano Forres.—Tue 

attention of purchasers and the pn'ic is reepectfully solicit- 
ed to {the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the W ms, 335 Washington, corner of 
West Sireet. 
: New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instruments, which render them much more p »wer- 
fal,; with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, al 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical eff-ct they 
are far in advance of the common 8qu ire Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimoniais from those 
who have purchased and tried these instrumen's, snd also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Mussachusetts Me - 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibition, it 18 with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them .to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured. 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) fur the best 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 8. Every instrament warranted to give periect satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOSE, 

Ww 835 Washington Street (Cor. of West Street), 
on. 








’ 





T. " 

Dr. Atcorr’s New Boox.—Tue 
Laws «f Health; or, Sequel to the Housel Live In. Tois 
is unquestionably one of the most complete and valuanie 
Physivlogical woras ever written. It is designed by the 
venerable author not only as a book for the family, but for 
the school-room, and is worth ten times tis cost to any fam. 
ily in the land, The Author and Publisher are daily re- 
ceiving the strongest testimonials in favor of thee admirable 


book, 
President Hopkins, of Williams College, writes thus t» the 


author: 
Wiutams Cotieer, December 22, 1856. 

Dr. Atcorr—Dear Sir: You have been a public bene- 
facwor, a pioneer in a great work, and I have no doubt, have 
prevented untold suffering. A wide circulation of the “ Laws 
of Health” can not fail to be greatly usetul. 

Siucerely yours, Marx Hopxrys. 

John D. Phiibrick, Esq., Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, Boston, speaks as follows : 

Dr. ALco1r—My Dear Sir: I have read your “ Laws of 
Health” with at satisfaction, aod I say to my friends, 
“Go and do likewise” I have just pus a copy into the 
hands of a college student, and wish a copy of it might be 
put into the hands of a student in every college, sewin- 
ary, and school in the land. 

Most respectfally yours, Joun D. Paiiertck. 

The work is comprised in one handsome 12mo vo.ume. 
Price $1. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 





=. ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- 
Ine TO THE I 


Patent Office 


ZX. Done in the most prom 
and satisfactory 


Important To INvENTORS.—Pat- 


ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this offlec 
sll kines of business connected wih procuring Patents, 
either 1m this country or in any of the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for ob- 
taining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engeged 
in obtainiog pateots for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to con- 
tested cases, 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as.to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, snd receive our report, by 
describing thei. iaventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
prepay the retorn letter. 

Communications by letter in referenee to Inventions, Pat- 
enta, or Patent Law, promptly attended wo. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Ittrors As Ir Is: Ivs History, 
Geography. Statistics, Constitution, Laws, Government, 
Finances, Climate, Soil, Plants, Animals, State of Health, 
Prairies, Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, Orcharding, Caltiva- 
tion of the Grape, Timber-growing, Market-prices, Lands 
and Land-prices, Geology, Mining, Commerce, Bunks, Rail- 
roads. Public Lastitutions, Newspapers, etc. With a Prairie 
and Weod Map, a Geological Map, a Population Map. and 
other I!lu-trations, Price $1 50; prepaid by mail, #1 75. 
Addrvas FOWLER AND WELLA4, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 

Harps.—J. F. Browne & Co., 
M.«kers and Importers of Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Oc- 
tave Doarle Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

These Harps are constructed on the m: at approved prin- 
cipl-s, with all the modern improv: ments of London and 
Paris. Particular care is taken to fl them for the extremes 
of climate in this couatry. Prices also will be found advan- 
tageous. Harps from $200 to $1,000. 

“Mr. Browne’s Harps are by ‘ar the most megnificent 
instruments that we ever saw. Through his perf ct know- 
ledge of the instrament, be has eff-cted many important 
improvements in the mechanicu!l departments, and in the 
tone th: re is an extraordinary addition of sweetness, purity, 
and power. The cordial approval of the celebrated Harp- 
it, Bochsa, is a tower of strength, and should make him 
and his work cclebrated throughout the country .”— Dfesical 
Times, 

Repairing carefully attended to, Strings, Deeks, Packing 
Cases, and + very article connected with the Harp. 

Harp Music received by every steamsbip trom Europe, 
List of prices and descriptions of Harps f rwarded per sin- 
gie pwtage. J. F. BROWNE & CO., London and New 
York. Feb, tf. wr. 

Th» most beautiful paper in the Union.” [R. I. Reformer. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
—PLEASE TO READ THIS. 


ee WORK FOR ALL, AND WORK WHICH PaYs 
—If you wat employment send at fonce for MR. SEARS. 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our lst of Books com- 
prises the most s:leable PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
and we employ more canvassers than any other house, 
Address, post paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher 
No. 184 Wiliam Street, New York. 


S rrpv’s Tr “> ANWR H x 
DAVERYS EMPERANCE OTEL 
AND TELEGRAPH DINING SALOON, No, 14 Beekman 
Street, New York. Kept on the European plan. Meals at 
all houre of the day. iging rvows, trom $2 to $5 per 
week, or 85 or 50 cents per night. 

JOHN 8. 8A VERY, Proprietor. 





Emptoyment.—Youne Men, rn 


every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profitable employment, by engaging in the sal of our New 
and Valnable Books. and canvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, ad- 
dress, post-paid, 

FUWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ENVELOPES AT WHOLESALE.— 
LYON & RAYNOR, No. 2% Beekman Street, New York, 
menulacturers of EN VEL()PES of all styles. sizes, patterns, 
and qualites, including Embossed and Wedding. Also, 
wholessie dealers in Cap, Letrer, Bath, and Note Papers, 
ali of which are offered on favorable terms. 

a a & RAYNOR, 25 Beekman Street, New York. 

pr. St. b. 


New Boox EstrasLisHMEeNt.— 


W. P. FETRIDGE & CO. beg to announce to the public 
that they have removed to the new snd elegant Marble 
Building on the site of the old “ Irving House,” immediate- 
ly opposite “ Stewart's.” No, 281 Broadway, where they in- 
tend keepiog one of the Gnest stock of BOOKS ia the mar- 
ket, bound ia the most rich and dursb'e style. 
They have made arrangements with the 
MESSKS. HARPERS 
to keep a large stock of their most valuable publications, 
bound in beaatifal light and dark calf bindings, which thry 
will supply to the trade and libraries at the Messr«. Harpers’ 
prices. They intend keeping constantly on hand a large 
assor ment of 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, JSVENILE, AND 
MIS' ELLs NEOUS BOOKS, 
All the new publications of the day, comprising 
NOVELS, TALES, ROMANCES, 


and 
WORKS OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 

They will receive sub-criptions to ali STANDARD AND 
POPULAR PERIODICALS, for most of which they are the 
pablishers’ Agente. 

W. P. F. & Co. will pav particular attention to orders 
from the coun'ry. Dealers who will send their favors may 
depend upon having them answered with promp ness, at 
low rates, and upon having ther books packed with care. 

A'l works, by whomsvever advertised or published, and 
in all styles of binding, supp'ied ae above, 

W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 
No. 281 Broadway, opporite Siewart’s 








Hirram Anpversov, No. 99 
BOWERY, New York. The Celebrated Largest and 
Cheapest Carpet Establishment in the United States. Im- 
porter of Eoglieh and French Carpets. 

You are invited to examine our stock or send your orders, 
which wil! be promptly ex cuted. 

LIST OF PRICES.—Eoglich Medallion Carpets, with 
Borders. Do. Reyal Vevet do, lla and 12. Do, do, 
Tapestry Broasels, 88. and 9s, Do. do. Toree-Ply Carpets, 
Ss. and 94 Do. Inerain Carpets. Se. and 66. American do., 
4s. and 5s. English O |-Cioths, 6a. and Ta. ee yard, Amer- 
jean, 2+, 6d., 9s., and 4s per yard. Gold Window Shades, 
$3 w 85. Painted do., $1 w $4. Kugs, 12:., 208., to $3. 
Mats, 4s. to 20s, earh. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 
No. 99 Bowery, New York. 





Unprr-GARMENTS, 
AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

An extensive and superior variety of the above goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchased in tbis 
evuntry, will be. foand at the weil-known Importing and 
Mawufacturiog Es:ablishment of 

UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel), 
April lyr. New York. 


Yr ~ _ 

Ine Great Carper Emporium, 
874 MUDSON STREET.—The Subscri-er takes pleasure 
in announcing to bis friends and the public that he is pr-- 
pared to offer his gouds this spriog as toliows, for CASH 
only: 

Handsme Tapestry Brossels, Ts. 6c. to 3s. 

Imperial Three-ply Carpet, Sa. 

Superfine log sin do, 6a, 

Exire-floe lngrain do. 4«. 6e. 

Heavy ALL WOOL Ingrain, 3s. 6¢., a price unheard of. 

Heavy Wool fiitiog and Cowon warp, 2s. 6c, 

Orton Carpet. ls 6c. 

OLL CLOTHS of any width and quality, from three shil- 
lings per yard end apwarcs, 

WINDOW SILADES, a large assortment « f Landsca 
from $1 25 a pair. Als», a splendid assortment of Git 
Sha tes, from $2 per parr. 

BRUSSELS and VENETIAN STAIR CARPETING of 
every descrip ion, together wih every article o-nuected 
with the trade. 

J. & LANDON, 874 Hudson Street, near King, N. Y 


Dante, D. Wovant, Brnuiarp 
Taste Maxer—( The oldest and most extensive Manufac- 
tory of the kind in America)—T1 Gold Sireet, New York, 
betwen Beekman and Sprace. 

Everything in the line furnished at ten per cent. lees than 
any ober establishment in the city, Tabies, Bails, Maces, 
Cues; Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue 


Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and 
American Patent Cue Points; Cord; Pool Boards; Rule 
Boards; Spanish Pins, ete.—in short, every thing in the 
Trae always to be bad. Orders by letter, for new articles 
or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given in person. 





New Hand- Books for Home Improvement —By Mail. 
The series embraces Four, entitled as follows :} 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cents; musiin, 50 cents. 
HOW TO TALK; or, Hints toward a Grammatical and 
Graceful Styte in Conversation and Debate. Same. 


HOW TO BEGAVE: a Manual of Eriquette, and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits; with Rules for Debating So- 
cieties and Deliberative Assemblies. Same. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; a Guide to Success in Life, and 
Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms. Same. 


How to Tatx; A Pockxer Man- 
ual of Conversation and Debate; with Directions for Ac- 
quiring a Grammatical, Easy, and Graceful Style, embrac- 
ing the Origin of Language ; a Cond d History of the 
English Language ; a Practical Exposition of the Parts of 
Speech, and their Modifications and Arrangement into S-n- 
tences; Hints on Pronunciation; the Art of Conversation 
Debating, Reading, and Books. With more than Five Han- 
dred Common Errors in Speaking Corrected. Price, pre- 
paid by mail, in paper, 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents, 

The following abstract from the table of contents of “ How 
to Talk” will give the reader a tolerable idea of the charac- 
ter and scope of this new comprehensive pocket manual : 
INTRODUCTORY CONVERSATION.—A Natural Talk- 

er—The Reason Why—Ptrasing Conversation—Faul's— 

Lack «f Flaency—lacorrectners and [velegancies—Karly 

Acquired Habiis—Neglect of Convereational Powers. 
LANGUAGE. —Its Origin—Hamboldi’s Opinion — The 

Unity of Language—Classification— Value of Language. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE —Its History—The Celis— 

py a ee Sy 
Anglo Saxon, Uld agush. Mi'dle English, and ‘Modern 





English—Ch i Dest 

DIFFERENT SORTS OF WORDS. — Classification — 
Forms and Usss—The Enght Paris of Speech. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS.—How to Use this Book— 
Construction of the Noun—Pronoun—Verb—A djective— 
Ad -erb—Preposition—Construction of the Exclamation. 

PRONU NCIATION.—Our Imperfection—Difficalries of the 
Eoghsb Language—Eiementary Rownds—Artcu'ation— 
Acovnt—Flat and Nasal Tones—How to Correct them— 
Loud Speaking—Imitaton—Woman—The Young Man. 

COMMON ERRORS CORRECTED.—Reasons for Speak- 
ing Correetty—Llow to Acquire Corr oteece—Saperiie ue 
Words—The Cockney Dialrct—The Yankee Dialect—Tne 
New York D:atect—The Western Dialect—The Southern 
Dialect—Vulgari-ms and Slang Phrases. 

THE ART OF TALKING —Qualifications—How to Cul- 
tivate Language—Toinking—seIf- Possessi Readi 
Obrervation — Etiquette of Conversation — Attention — 
Bpeaking One’s M:ind—Contro. ersy—Flattery—Comypli- 
m nte—Qrestions— HH -bhies—S wearing— Exaggeration — 
Siander—Pedantry—Equivocal Terms—A ffability—Mn- 
agement of the Voice—S d of Ch ter— Mind 
Your Own Business. 

THE ART OF READING.—Good Reading Defined—Em- 
phasis—Brauty, Wit—Modulation— Patrick Hepry’s Trea- 
son —[nflechtons — Intopations — A jote of Curran — 
Faults to Avoid—Rules —Exercises. 

THE ART OF DEBATING.—Public Speaking—Evory 
Man Sdould Koo # How to Speak in Public—Qualification 
—Preparation—-Earnestness—Bashfulness—Brevity—De- 
bating—-Important Rales and Hints. 

WHAT BOOKS TO READ.—American History—Biogra- 
phy—English History—General History—Fresher Kuowl- 
edge—Philosophy ot Common ‘Things—How to Acquire 
a Taste for Reading. 

EXERCISES FOR READING AND DECLAMATION — 
Useful Directiouos—Natore of Eloquence. APPENDIX. 

—Debuatiog Society Coustiitution— By-Laws, etc. 

One dollar will pay for the four works in paper, and $1 75 
in muslin. Sent to subscribers as fast as published. 
Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 

New York, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

(2 Sent prepaid by Finst Mart, on receipt of price. 
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Setr-Actine Curtram-Frx- 
TuREs.—HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY.—For Window Shades, Sky Lighis, 
Vertivutes, Carriages, Ma quito Bars, Curtains, Charts, 
Maps, Plans, Awnings, etc. All our fixtures are warrent- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the cartain smooth, 
and last for years without getting out of order, and will 
prove cheaper in the end than any other kind. We make 
three different fixtures, at prices one shilling to two 
dollars, and put up shades in eizht different ways. Ladies 
and gentiemen are invited to call and the opera- 
tion of the Sliding Spring. 

To the trate a liberal disoount, 
All =. ey ay pa South). 
147 ngion t (opposite 1 
Jan. tf. 7 JaCOB HARTSHORN. 





[May, 


~ 





Boprry Exercise THe Besr 
MEDICINE. OTTIGNON & MONTGOMERY'S Gry. 
NASLUM., Nos. 159 and 161 Crosby Street. 
should be patroniz-d by all persone of sedentary habits 
The Gentlemen’s Initiatory Class, undsr the instruction of 
Mr. Montgomery, me-ts EVERY EVENING at 8 o’cinck, 

’ Ciasses, MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS. ant FRI. 
DaY8, at 8} o'clock, p.w. FENCING and SPARRING 
taught privately at the rooms or residence. The Gymoa. 
sium is open from sunrise until 10 o’clock p.m. Exercising 
Clays and Damb-beils of all sizes and weights for sal». Mr, 
Outigoon also gives his personal attention to the erection of 
Gymnastio Apparatus in private houses or pablic institutivas 
in any part of the United States, 
JaM MERY. Director. 


. L. MONTGO) 5 
OTCIGNON & MONTGOMERY, Proprietors, 





Tue Boox tHat Sertis!—Vio- 
LET; or, The Cross and the Crown. By Maria J. Mcin- 
tosh. The tenth thousand of this most charming book is 
ready this ——« 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 


Towa AND Mrynesota.—Parx- 


ER’S HAND-BOOKS OF THESE STATES, with new 
Maps. Each volume complete in itselt. Price 75 cents 
each. 
Every traveler to the West sbould purchase these admir- 
able Hand-hooks. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





“Ty 13 nor Goop For Man 


BE ALONE.” “The Old Physician” egain. His new work 
is now reavy. THE MORAL PHI PHY OF CoURT- 
SHIP AND MARRIAGE. cesien d #8 a companion to toat 
excellent book, THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARBIAGE, by 
the same author. 
The following is the Table of Contents of the frst Part of 
this unique book: 
Cuap. I. Is Marriage a Duty? 
IL. Nature and Design of Marriage. © 
ILL. How the ends of Marriage are to be eecured, or 
Rational ———. 
IV. The Philosophy of being in Love. 
V. At what Age should we marry ? 
VL. Oo Equaliw in Marriage. 
VIL. Are Second Marriages desirable? 
VILL Tne Perpetuity of Marriage. 
Part LI. contans $2 chapters, under the general heed of 
“ Proper Qualificatious for Marriage,” treated in the ivimi- 
table style for which “The O'd Physician” is jusily cele- 
brated. In one vol. 1Smo, Price 75 centa. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & ©O., Boston. 
HENRY P. B. JEWETT, Cleveland, 0. 





Fisuer, Brrp & Co.—Mars1e 


yoemn, 287 Bowery, and 460 to 465 Houston Street, New 
ore. 

Americ+n and Foreign Marble Mantels, Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, Mural Tablets, Cabinet Slabs, [talian ‘I ile. 

Marble in block aad slab, or sawed to order. 

Joun T. Fisuer. May 6m. tr. Peree Grant. 


Green Sanp Mart or New 


JERSEY.—The New Jersey Fe tilizer Company is now prr- 
pared to receive orders for this important Manure. For all 
lands open which ashes are beneficial, the Meri is more than 
a subetitate. Protessor Cook, in his Annual Report to the 
Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“Phe value of these Maris is best seen in the rich and 
highly-culdvated district which has been improved («almost 
made) by their use. Bat it may be in eresting to examine 
the causes of their great value in agriculture, and to com- 
pare them with other fertilizers. For exampte: The potash 
alone may be taken, at an average, as five per cent, of tbe 
whole weight of the Marl; a bushel, when dry. weighseigh') 

nds, and in the proportion mentioned would const 
r pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as there is 
in a bushel of unleached wood ashes.” 

And again: “It is provable that the great value of the 
Mar! is to be found in the fact that it contains nearly all te 
substances nec to make up the ash of our common 
cultivated plants,” the 

Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharves of 
Company. at Portland Heights, Raritan Bay, New Jersey, 
seven cents bushel. 

For farther panioutane. see Circular, seat free of post 
Orders for other fertilizers will receive prompt attention 
Address either of the undersigned. 

CHARLES SEaRS, President, J 
Riceville Post-Ofice, N. J. 


Tarean Townsenp, Treasurer, 
No 82 Nassau Street, New York. 


GEO. W. ATWOOD, Secret 
No. 16 Cedar treet, New York. 





Feb. 6t. b. 


CRANBERRY PLANTS FOR Bm 
1 or Egg-shaped variety, and Up! pessiee 
—— on poor, cold land, Also, the New Buchel 
Lawton Blackberry. Circulars relating tv Culture, 
Price, etc., will be arded by inclosing @ pos! 


le TROWBRIDGE, 
Feb—tt tr. New Haven, Con 
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THE BANE OF ENGLAND, 

Tue Bank of England must be seen on the in- 
side as well as the out, and to get into the inte- 
rior of this remarkable building, to observe the 
operations of an institution that exerts more mor- 
al and political power than any sovereign in Eu- 
rove, you must have an order from the governor 
of the bank. The building occupies an irregular 
area of eight acres of ground—an edifice of no ar- 
chitectural beauty, with not one window toward 
the street, being lighted altogether from the roof 
of the inclosed areas. 

I was led, on presenting my card of admission, 
into a private room, where, after a delay of a few 
moments a messenger came and conducted me 
through the mighty and mysterious building. 
Down we went into a room where the notes of the 
bank received the day before were now examined, 
compared with the entries in the books, and stor- 
edaway. The Bank of England never issues the 
same note a second time. It receives in the ordi- 
nary course of business about £800,000, $4,000,- 
000 daily, in notes; these are put up into parcels 
according to their denominations, boxed up with 
the date of their reception and are kept ten years ; 
at the expiration of which period they are taken 
out and ground up in the mill, which I saw run- 
ning, and made again into paper. If in the course 
of those ten years any dispute in business, or law- 
suit should arise concerning the payment of any 
note, the bank can produce the identical bill. 

To meet the demand for notes so constantly 
used up, the bank has its own paper makers, its 
own printers, its own engravers, all at work un- 
der the same roof, and it even makes its own ma- 
chinery by which most of its own work is done. 
Acomplicated but beautiful operation is the reg- 
ister, extending from the printing office to the 
banking offices, which marks every sheet that is 
struck off from the press, so that the printers can 
not manufacture a single sheet of bank notes that 
is not recorded in the bank. 


On the same principle of exactness, a shaft is 
made to pass from one apartment to another con- 
necting a clock in sixteen business wings of the 
establishment, and regulating them with such 
Precision that the whole of them are always point- 
ing to the same second of time. In another room 
was a machine, exceedingly simple, for detecting 
light gold coins. A row of them dropped one by 
one upon a spring scale. If the piece of gold was 
of the standard weight, the scale rose to a certain 
height and the coin slid off on one side of the box; 
ifless than the standard, it rose a little higher and 
‘lid off on the other side. I asked what was the 
Weight of the average number of light coins that 
came into his hands, and strangely enough, he 
stid it was a question that he was not allowed to 
answer ! 

The next room I entered was that in which the 
notes are deposited which are ready for issue. 
" We have thirty-two million of pounds sterling in 
this room,” the officer remarked to me; ‘will you 


| lake a little of it?” I told him it would be vastly 
‘greeable, and he handed me a million (five mil- 


— of dollars), which I received with many 
anks for his liberality, but he insisted on my de- 


| Pesiting it with him again, as it would be hardly 


‘© carry so much money into the street. I 





very much fear I shall never see the money again. 
In the vault beneath the door was a director and 
the cashier counting the bags of gold which men 
were pitching down to them, each bag containing 
a thousand pounds sterling, just from the mint. 
This world of money seemed to realize the fables 
of Eastern wealth, and gave me new and strong 
impressions of the magnitude of the business done 
here, and the extent of the relations of this one in- 
stitution to the commerce of the world. 





JACOB FRICE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Tue following phrenological character is from 
an examination given at our branch office in Phil- 
adelphia, while the subject and his career were 
unknown to the examiner. The engravings of 
the invention, together with a description of it, 
we copy from the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Pennsylvania —Eps. Puren. Jour.) 


PHRENOLOGIGAL CHARACTER. 


This man has an active organization, and can 
not endure confinement, or a monotonous business 
which requires but little thought. 

He is naturally quiet, but is easily aroused to 
vigorous exertion, and can accomplish much in a 
brief period. 

The marked features of his mind are ingenuity, 
quickness of invention, and a disposition to strike 
out a new course. 

His Constructiveness combines with Causality 
and Comparison ; hence he will always act from 
a definite plan, and picture everything clearly in 
his mind before he enters upon any course of 
action. If he were a mechanic, it would be im- 
possible for him to remain in the old track, for 
he delights in making improvements, and finds it 
exceedingly disagreeable to do the same thing over 
and over again after all the difficulties have been 
removed. It is more natural for him to invent, 
than construct or turn an invention to his own 
advantage, for his Causality is larger than his 
Constructiveness or Acquisitiveness. 

He seems to have derived his sensitive nature 
from his mother, and his will, power, and planning 
talent from his father, who was evidently a man 
of originality and self-reliance. He is a very dig- 
nified man, and his mind is too fully occupied with 
important matters to allow him to spend much 
time in social intercourse, though he is a kind 
and reliable friend. He is remarkable for his zeal, 
and whatever he does is done well, and in the 
quickest possible time. He will at times appear 
impulsive, though he is really prudent, and sel- 
dom fails to accomplish what he undertakes. He 
is averse to contention, but is very firm, and will 
adhere to his convictions of right and truth even 
at the sacrifice of property and popularity. 

The executive faculties are strongly developed. 
He has a safe mind, is a close calculator, and does 
not allow himself to be influenced by the opinions 
of others. He is a prudent man, and can live 
within his means, yet will provide liberally for 
his family and friends. His perceptive organs are 
not large; but his temperament being such as to 
make him physically active, they have a powerful 
stimulus and will appear to good advantage, 





though his forte is in originating ideas, not in ac- 
quiring information. 

He is a man 6f few words, and speaks to the 
point. He has considerable authority ; is design- 
ed for a manager, yet.he never interferes with 
the rights of others, for he will not countenance 
tyranny in any form,. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Jacob Frick was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 
1, 1803. His father was a brass founder, and a 
man of much ingenuity and considerable invent- 
ive talent. 

At the age of seventeen the subject of this sketch 
was taken into the shop with his father as an ap- 
prentice, and remained until he was of age, at 
which time he was received as a partner. 

He began very early to manifest an interest in 
philosophical and mechanical. principles; and 
among other machines which he constructed 
merely for the gratification of his curiosity, was 
a double-barreled exhausting air pump. In 1856 
he invented his “ Feed Alarm” forsteam boilers. 

“ This invention consists in the combining to- 
gether, in one instrument, of a check valve, stop 
valve, and blow-off valve for steam boilers, in 
such a manner that the whole may be secured to 
the boiler by one attachment only, thereby avoid- 
ing the necessity of piercing the boiler in several 
places for the purpose of making the separate and 
distinct attachments hitherto employed for the 
same purpose ; it further consists in employing, 
in connection with the above combination of valves 
and cocks, a safety valve and alarm apparatus, for 
the purpose of notifying the attendant engineer 
when any obstruction is offered to the regular flow 
of water from the feed pump to the boiler. 

“ On reference to the annexed illustrations— 

Fig. 1, Is an elevation (partly in section on the line 1—2, 
fig 3). 

yg 2, A sectional elevation of the same on the line 3—4, 
fig. 3. 
Tig. 8, A sectional plan on the line 5—6, fig. 1. 

“The same letters of reference allude to similar 
parts throughout the several views. 

“4 is the chest containing the check valve, and 
B, the casing of the former screwing into, and 
communicating with the steam boiler, and com- 
bined stop and blow-off cock. Cast to, and pro- 
jecting at right angles to each other from the 
casing B, are the hollow projections, c and p, the 
latter forming the biow-off passage. & is the plug 
of the stop and blow-off cock, having one open- 
ing a, directly through it, and another opening 8, 
communicating with @ at right angles 

These openings are so arranged that when the 
plug is turned to the position shown in fig. 8, 
there is a direct communication from the check 
valve through the opening a, and through the in- 
terior of c to the boiler, but when turned in the 
direction of the arrow, so that the opening b co- 
incides with the interior of the projection c, the 
passage from the check valve is stopped, and a 
communication opened between the boiler and the 
blow-off passage p. The top of the plug & is 
furnished with a projection d, which strikes 
against projections on the top of the casing s, 
and prevents the said plug from being turned to 
any other position than the two above described. 
F is the check valve operating and: having its seat 
in the chest a, the upper stem e of the valve 
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moving in an orifice in the cover @ of the chest, and the lower stem /, mov- 
ing in the opening of the projection x. 

“ Below the valve, tLe interior of the chest communicates by the curved 
passage 1, with the feed pipe 3, which screws into the hollow projection 
Kk. To the chest 4 of the check valve, is cast the chest 1, of the safety 
valve u, below the seat of which the two chests communicate with each 
other by the passage m. The lower stem i, of the safety valve m, moves in 
the nut j, which screws into the bottom of chest L, and the upper stem A, 
in the nut &, below the stuffing box ¢. Through the latter passes the rod 
n, the end of which bears on the top of the stem A, of the safety valve, its 
upper end being jointed to the lever o, which has its fulerum on the stud 
ep, the latter being screwed into a projection p, on the blow-off passage p. 

* Cast or otherwise secured to the chests a and 1, is another chest q, the 
lower part of which is bored out for the reception of the piston g, on the 
rod x. Above the piston qg, the interior of the chest q, communicates by 
the passage n, with the space between the valve m, and nut A, in chest L. 

“The interior of the chest q, in which the piston q operates, has several 
grooves 8, the tops of which are covered by the piston when the latter is at 
rest, but when moved downward by the action (hereafter described), a passage 
is formed from the space in the chest 1, above the valve m, through the 
passage n, and down the groove s, through the bottom of the chest q. The 
latter is furnished at the top with a stuffing box ¢, through which passes the 
piston rod e, 

“ This rod is furnished at the top with a nut w, between which and the 
top of the stuffing ‘ox gland ¢, intervenes a spiral spring w, which has a 
tendency to keep the »'eton g, with its rod, in the position shown in fig. 1, 
when not otherwise depressed. 

“ In order to prevent the piston rising too high, the rod is furnished with 
projections x, which fit against the shoulder in the chest q 

“ To the top of the nut w, is attached a spring 1, furnished at the end 
with a bell, or the top of the piston rod x, may be connected by means of 
wires to any other suitable alarm apparatus within the hearing of the at- 
tendant engineer. 

“w is acock for discharging any water which may collect in the chest a, 
above the check valve r and x, a similar cock for drawing the water which 
may collect below the valve, in the projection x. y is a plug which always 
remains serewed into the end of the projection p, as long as the latter is 
not used for blowing-off from the boiler. 

* The plug.e, of the stop and blow-off cock, being in the position shown 
in fig. 8, and the lever o, weighted to suit the pressure in the boiler, against 
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which the water has to be forced ; a communication exists from the feed 
pumps through the pipe J, attached to the same ; through the seat of the 
check valve r (which operates according to the action of the pump in the 
usual manner), and the plug &, of the stop and blow-off cock to the boiler. 
Should the plug have been turned aceidentally or otherwise, so as to ob- 
struct the passage of the feed water to the boiler, the pump of the engine 
being still in operation, the excessive pressure occasioned by this obstrue. 
tion, and the action of the pump combined, will cause the water to act on 



































the underside of the safety valve m, and raising the latter wil! pass through 
the opening n, to the space in the chest q, above the piston q, passing down 
the latter until a portion of the water can escape down the grooves s, and 
at the same time causing the bell to ring. During the time the feed pump 
takes its upward stroke, this excessive pressure will cease, and the spiral 


-FIG. 2- 


















































spring w, will raise the piston g, to its former position, but immediately 
the down stroke commences, the depression of the piston takes place, and 
the alarm continues until the engineer either regulates the pump oF the | 
plug k, of the stop and blow-off cock. When the latter has to be used for 
blowing-off the boiler, the plug y is removed, and a bent or other pipe 



































directed to an adjacent drain or sewer screwed into its place, the plug “ 
then turned until its opening 5, coincides with the passage through 
projection c, to the boiler, when a blow-off passage is immediately forme’ 
When used as a stop cock only, for obstructing the feed water from 
boiler, the plug y is retained in the position shown in fig. 3.” 

















